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THE STUDENT'S COMPLAINT. 





FROM THE “ PHILOMATHEAN.” 





L 
bedanbed with ink— 


With fingers 
With eyes that were heavy sad red— 


I sat alone—surrounded by ks, 
Wishing that school-days were fled. 
Study, think and write— 
In the pone, at mid-day, at night— 
I worked with a head 
At the problems that would not come right. 


tu. 


Study, write and think, 
While my sisters are looking 80 gay ; 
And stady, think and write. 
While my brothers are playing croquet. 
I's oh! to be the rival 
Of a dozen smarter chums, 
Who, while I am studying myself to death, 
Sit calmly twirling their thambs. 


m1. 

Study, write and think, 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
And study, write and think, 

Till the eyes grow heavy and dim. 
X's and 'f- and z's, 

Z's and x's and th 
Till over them all I fall asleep 

And dream of the x's and y's. 


Iv. 
Work, work, work, 
From weary chime to chime. 
Work, work, wor 
As prisoners work for crime. 
Oxygen, carbon and gas, 


drogen, nitrogen, too 
Till they're all worked up in & tangled mass. 
Oh! it’s wearying work to do! 


. . s . * . 
vu. 
Rest, play and sleep. 
AL ct I enjoy them all. 
How I’ve needed the firet nobody can tell ; 
I 3 . 


No more will 
With Mollusk and Vertebrate ; 
No more wil! I dream that Sir Charles Lyell 
Found 8 spine in a Radiate. 
vu. 
With fingers which soap have cleansed, 
Witb eyes that no longer are red, 
I sit to-day in an easy chair, 
Or in comfort recline on my bed. 
No more do I study and thi 
In the morning, at mid-day, at night. 
And I've long since to puzzle myself 
With problems that will not come right. 


Jteee Reeeere, 


COLLEGE HONORS AND LITERARY 


CULTURE. 
BY E. L, FANCHER, E8Q. 








Is it ever lawful for a man to allude to 
himself, even by way of illustration ? Sev- 
eral years ago the Wesleyan Universit 
conferred on the writer the degree whic 
is expressive of the highest academical 
case, as may be ad- 
mitted, a mark of distinction, prompted 
more by the generosity of the faculty than 
the merit of the subject; yet such an act of 
an institution of learning is calculeted to 
inspire a feeling of pleasure, while, at the 
imposes an 
obligation of fealty to her interests and re- 
One of the benefits of the honor is 

of admission of feliowship 
umni of the University, Any 
one who takes his place with that illus- 
trious brotherhood wili experience « sense 
ve o ™ 

e re) 
rank and cmosiation. and "nat 
1 of scholarship he has received is 


honor. It was in 


same time, the compliment 


nown. 
the privil 
with the 


of gratification. He will 
distinction comprises 
scholar] 


the sym' 
& conspicuous public compliment. 


When Trinity College, of Dublin, con- 
ferred a similar diploma upon the re- 
he had 
advanced to his fifty-sixth year, he resolved 
to apply himself to the study of the law; 
and he recorded a prayer that he might at- 


nowned Samuel Johnson, although 


tain such — as would 
to direct the doubt: 


tentions; and, withal, that he 
knowl 
God 


worthy aims for every la’ 


of the Wesleyan University has not 


of the effect to prompt a repetition of Dr. 


Johnson's prayer. 
The order of 
learned men of the schools, and 


the Wesleyan is an honorable 
member of which has 


every 

Way toa place of 

qgcrous and by the aid of college 
ties. has climbed the steeps of 


that was bursting with pain 


ul, instruct the or- 
ant, prevent wrongs and terminate con- 

might use the 
he should attain to the glory of 
and his own salvatien. These are 
er; and the grace 


branch 
of the order composed of the Alumni of 
brotherhood 


own road and carries its own lamp; but, in 
general, all will shine in their several places 
and qualities like conspicuous figures in a 
cathedral window, framed, indeed, by the 
contrivance of art, yet diffusing in mel- 
lowed lustre the re light from beyond. 
The advantages of literary training are so 
cepesemt as scarcely to need rehearsal. 

ithout it many of the most honorable 
and useful avocaticns cannot be success- 
fully pursued, while it adds a better prepa- 
ration and cultivation for any employment. 
There are also the mental delights of the 
scholar, which are silent and unobserved, 
like the intl es of the at phere; for. 
though unseen, they nourish and delight 
him. Taste and science, poetry and philos- 
ophy, combine to spread over his mental 
sky acerulean canopy, starred with shin- 
ing worlds that move in harmony to per- 
fect rules of law, while around him ap- 
pear hanging gardens and twilight depths 
of perennial beauty, lighted with colors as 
varied and perfumed with odors as fragrant 
as those of fairy-land. He is surrounded 
by a new creation, where purer light illu- 
mines his road and sweeter musings stir 
his soul than the uncultivated perceive. 
He has emerged from the mists of ignor- 
ance, while the fresh sparkle of new 
sam oy and the delights of new joys con- 
tinually cheer him. He is conscious of 
emotions of pleasure that words do not ex- 
press and years do not destroy. “He ac- 
quires a principle of perception to which 
ignorance is a stranger. fe beholds not 
alone the images that adorn an argument, 
but gazes beyond them into the rudiments 
of their creation and the lessons they con- 
vey. 

There was an old fancy, alluded to by 
Bacon, that the rainbow was beautiful be- 
cause it hung over so 
extracted bloem and colors from so many 
flowers. Such is the mind that spans the 
field of knowledge ; it grows radiant with 
the reflection of academic groves, and redo- 
lent with the fragrance of literary spices. 
It would, perhaps, be descending too far 
to allude to some incidental advantages of 
the scholar, such as gratified Sterne after 
he had published his Tristram, which 
brought all London to his door, and gave 
him the boast that he was ‘“‘en to din- 
ner fourteen deep!” There is, however, 
one incidental advantage worthy of men- 
tion. The scholar acquires a nature more 
gentle and sunny than he had in his abnor- 
mal condition. He has sweeter words of 
love and richer melodies of soul. He has 
more to occupy his waking thoughts and 
to tinge the coloring of his Somme More- 
over, he is naturalized in antiquity and is 
a free citizen of every kingdom. In the 
commonest condition he fiads himself at 
home as well as in the higher walks of life. 
In a herdsman’s field, or under a tree with 
a shepherd, he unbends into simplicity, 
while he is silently tracing the apt iNostze. 
tions of Homer or Virgil. He receives 
acup from a peasant with the of a 
courtier, while he wonders how that chron- 
icled “po could have been pleased 
with the oblique eye in the girl to whom 
he was attached. Hissympathies are deep- 
«rand his sunbeams of hope brighter, for 
his senses have been vivified by the quick 
pulse of the poet and the clear vision of 
the philosopher; and, if he be a true scholar, 
when he arrives at the end of life’s journey 
like a wayfarer at the gates of a lighted 
abbey, he sees open before him the bet- 
pba pe rey of a higher life. Knowl- 
edge is allied to that virtue which leads the 
way to true happiness, and ints to a 
progression in which human bliss never 
stands still. 

It was observed by Sydney Smith, that 
‘one of the most agreeable consequences 
of knowledge is the respect and impor- 
tance which it communicates to old age. 
Men rise in character often as they increase 
in years; they are venerable from what 
they have uired, and pleasing from 
what they can impart. An educated per- 
son is not one with stronger and better 
pe than others, but _— & more use- 

‘al propensity—a disposi! better culti- 
vated, and associations of a higher and 
more important class. m. = of ~ Bw 
portance to a country that there be 
as many erg ne activel 
employed within it. d are mock 
happier for the discovery of barometers, 

nes, and all the 

- ey A inventions in the arts and 
sciences. e are ev and 

hour reaping the benefit of sash talent and 

ity. = —— Diyden is true 

such works as Pope 

Milton and Shakespeare. Ben as much 





ha that such individ 





uals 
they add every day 


stock of public geen, and perpetually 
ladden and embellish life.” When the 

oglish houses of Parliament were last re- 
built a place was assigned for the bust of 
Bunyan, to commemorate one of the na- 
tion’s literary heroes. At first, it might 
seem that there was an instance where 
genius could dispense with learning; but 
the simplicity and power of his style show 
that he was an unwearied student, as much 
as the exuberance and beauty of his 
imagery show that he was a natural gen- 
jus, There is in his works the racy, glow- 
ing and graceful phraseology, as well as 


, | the brilliance, energy and freedom of soar- | 


=a. 


his son a fortune. The casuaities of trade, 
the vicissitudes of years, the peculations of 


agents, or the dishonestics of men, ‘may | 
Not so} 


sweep away the largest fortune. 
with the permanent endowment of a good 
education. While life lasts this inherit- 
ance remains. Money may prove a doubt- 
ful blessing ; education never. Fortune 
may bot improve the manners, or make a 
better member of society; education will. 
Money — | not minister to the moral or 
intellectual wants of our nature; education 
can. Money opens many broad and visible 





10. Where there are different orth 





-| should be allowed to write the sentence, 


phies for the same words, the teacher | and during this time all intercourse between 


should give them, stating the fact. - 


the pupils must be prohibited. As soon as 


11. If any questions are to be asked let | the five minutes are expired, atap of the 
it be done now. Give every one a fair | bell indicates that all writing must cease, 


chance of presenting his case, and pass a 
fair and final decision. 

12. Now call over the names or the num- 
bers of the pupils, and let the respective 
critics report the number of words tound 
correct. 

13. The papers and slates will now be 


| returned to their owners. 


2. OBJECT METHOD. 
All the above rules also apply to this 


t ’ | method, the only difference being the man- 
© man is certain that he may leave to | 


ner of giving out the words to be written. 
The design is to teach, by this method, not 
only orthography of words, but also some 
other branch of studies. It is, of course, 
presumed that the pupils must have studied 
these branches before this method can be 


pursued, and hence it will apply more par- | 


ticularly to advanced pupils. The teacher 
may, however, lecture on a certain topic, 


and then in a few days review his lecture | 
}up to the blackboard, and a subject as- 
}signed to each pupil, on which \o write a 


by this method. 

1. Geographical Dictation.— Ask the 7 
to write the following words: 1. The 
largest grand division of the earth. 


2. The | 


The papers are exchanged the same as In 
the first method, and all the sen'ences are 
read, corrected and their merits comment- 
ed on by pupils and teacher. The teacher 


| must see that the words are all used, prop- 
j}erly vsed, that the spelling, punctuation 


and grunmatical construction of the sen- 


| tence is good. 


Sometimes a pupil may find time to write 
two sentences. Sometimes, too, the exer 
cise may be varied by giving a number of 
words, which must all be used in the sen 
tence, and no others. Thus, for instance, 
let the pupil form a sentence trom the fol 
lowing conglomeration of word,: ideas, 


|now, have, not, the, very, hov’, and, de, 
| they, children, know, they, children, know, 


they, to, have, express, few, few 
4. THE COMPOSITION METHOD 
Instead of writing sentences on the slate, 
the class in practicing this metbod is called 


short composition. 
Alter the time allotted for writing the 


roads to vice; education none. The pos-| largest ocean. 3. The largest island. 4. The | exercise has expired, the pupils interchange 


session of the one has frequently an earthly 
tendency in its effects; the other elevates 


largest river. 5. All the States in the 


| United States that have no ocean or lake 


places, and each one reais aloud and criti- 


| cises the sintence before him. All the 


the mind and prepares it to take hold of | coast. 6. All the States bordering on the | o:hers pay attention, and they, in connec- 


the things of heaven. 
power to reach beyond the grave; the 


The one has no/ Gulf of Mexico. 
| fresh water in the world. 


7. The largest body of | tion with the teacher, make ail the neces- 
8. A river of | sary correciions, 


This method, «of course, 


other is a possession of the spirit while it is | the same name as some one in the school- | falls partly within the province of composi- 


immortal. 


A step further : true education does not | cis, etc. 


consist with an unbroken habit of worldli- | 


ness. The mind is quickened into a kind | name of theoldest man. 2. Of thestrongest 
of conscience. The aspirations of the soul | man. 


All the influences of educatioa are external 


of tem 


2. Biblical Dictation.—Write: 1. 


8. History Dictation.—Write : 


3. The name of the man who 


may resist the soul’s craving for good while | assassinated President Lincoln. 4. The place 


ears roll away; but as he feels that death | where the Declaration cf Independence was 
is coming and eternity is nigh, the concerns | signed. 5. The name of the assassin of 
of the future world will engage his thoughts | Julius Cresar, etc. 


and importune his spirit. 

Let the gates of learning be wide open ! 
All honor to the noble benefactors of the 
race who found our seminaries and endow 


ceptors of youth ! 
claim to the friendship of heaven many 


climb the hill of science, will betier be 
enabled to seize the glorious prospect above 
the skies —Christian Advocate. 


a 


HOW TO TEACH SPELLING. 
I. DICTATION METHOD. 
The ordinary plan of teaching dictation 
is familiar with every teacher. 
mode of procedure is the fellowing: 


1, Let every member of the class be pro- 
vided with a slate and a pencil, ora slip of 


paper and lead pencil. 
P Ere > 

or 8 num 
at the head of the list. 


When the scholars are young women, 
and some of them are poor spellers, it may 
4 


be best for the teacher to give each one 


number, commencing with 1, 2, etc. This 
will save the pupil the chagrin of having 


the number ot her mistakes exposed. 


8. Read out the words ~ my by: dis- 


tinctly. Never repeat a word. 


eve 
scholar mind his business, avoidin all 
noises and disturbances, and there will be 


no necessity of repeating. 


4. All such as misunderstand a word, or 
arded as in- 


do not hear itare to be 


excusable. Allow no questions, such as 
“How was that?” “ Will you please re- 
peat that ?” etc. 


5. All the words must be numbered, and 


when the pupil does not understand the 


word or knows not how to spell it, let him 
indicate it Oy a dash. 
6. Toneg 


w - etc., — be counted a 
well as misspe! 
7. After a 


a word. 


pers or slates, so that no one 
wn. 


o 
8. The teacher reads out the words in 
care- 


lar order, and 


them, being 
ful to enunciate well. : 





9. pda Laney = hk agente! | 


strict attention to the and mark 
such woke avetelea’ 


- | 6. Of electricity. 7. Of 
bright, immortal spirits who, while they| 5. Geometry Dieta 


| namts of all the parts of speech. 
| different classes of nouns, adjectives, &c. 


he usual | 





scholar should write his name, | 
r assigned him by the teacher, 


ect capitals, punctuation marks 
when sentences are written, the dotting of 
i's, crossing of t’s, hyphens in compound 

ords, © as 


ents GUE ,oneber et works have 
w —say y, ex the pa- 
> one will have his 


Biographiec Dictation —W rite: 


rinting, etc. 
such as triangles, squares, 
6. Grammar Dictation.—W rite : 


3. The classes of the letters 0! 
bet. 4. The rhetorical figures. 


the alpha- 


with the proper indefinite article 


| them, thus: ana, ab, &c., &. } 

7. 1. The names | 
of the eight bones of the cranium, 2. Of} 
8. The four 


Physiology Dictation. 


the 14 bones of the face. 


| kinds of teeth, &c., &c. 
8. Name Dictation.—1. Two other names 
Another name for 


for pantaloons. 2. 
house. 8. Another name for cows. 4 
The names of such offenses as are 


given toa large number of horses when to- 
ether, of bir 


of deer, of fowl, of hogs, &. 
iron, medicines, muslins, sugars, dishes, 


books, ropes (each of these separately) are 


ld, &c. 
Other branches may be taken up in the 
same way, and the exercise can be made 


80 


very inter and lively. Halfthe num- 
ber of words given in another exercise will 
answer for t 


3. THE CONGLOMERATION METHOD. 


By this system sentence making, as well 
as ling, is taught. A number of words, 
say five, are given out by the teacher, while 
Using these 

with any number of others, the 
pupil constracts a sentence, Thus, for in- 
words be: John, yesterday, 


ink, fly, A sentence something 
like Tiiowing may be formed from 
them: John, while he was writing an es- 


pupils write them down. 
words 


stance, let the 





88 on the separation of the 
Unioa, spilled his ink, in attempting to 
y from his nose. Five minutes 


chase a 


The 


{ " 2. The fort on which the United | 
ral things, while those that are | States flag was first fired at during the late | ao. 
eternal grow palpable to his reflection. He | rebellion. 


\ 1. The 
|mame of the fatherof our country, 2. Of 
}the man of destiny. 8. Of the greatest, 
| wisest, meanest of mankind. 
our universities! All praise to the patient | man who said ‘‘Give me a place to stand | 
toilers within their walls who are the pre-|on and I will move the world.” 5. The| 
Their work will re-| discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 


4. Of the 


tion.— Draw plain figures | 
c., on the} 
black-board, or exhibit to the class geo- 
metrica. solids, and ask the pupils to write 
| the names of them. 

1. The 
2. The 


5. The 
names of all the letters of the alphabet 
fore 


pun 
ished by death in our country. 5. The 
name of the noise which horses make, 
cows, sheep, dogs, &. 6. The name 


, of fishes, of insects, &c. 7. 
he name of the meat of cattle, of sheep, 
8 The 
term applied to such stores where silks, 





}room, perhaps James or John or Fran-|tion-writing, and also requires a large 
amount of blackboard surface. 


5. THE FALSE-SPELLING METHOD. 
This is conducted on the same principle 


} 8, Of the wisest man. 4. Of the} as No, 1, differing only in the manner of 
and | Come in to partake of the mental elevation. | place where the ark rested. 5. The four | assigning the words, which is done by the 
It becomes positive discomfort to neglect, | great prophets. 6. All the books in th 


. © | teacher writi the blackboard words 
or to be indifferent to, the claims of truth. | New Testament, etc., etc. accenmrdiciies aan thm anailt 


not correctly spelled, asking the pupils to 


*. The rand ct. F le: Skool, ob- 
tributes to the altar of piety. A scholar! name of the battle in which Gen. Warren HY aecken Gem tage : doo 
must intelligently pronounce on the vanity | fell. 


jekt, teckst, compozishun, nife, Mok Junk, 
Febuary, nu, nu, nu, penetenshare, eksact, 


A correctly spelled word may occasion- 
ally be thrown in. 
All the above methods may be changed 


}and modified according to pleasure 


Teachers will find it a great advantage, 
in order to keep up an interest in the ex- 


,ercise, and avoid monotony, to use all 


these methods alternately.— Penn. Teacher 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR. 
Answers to the following, with the 


}names of those sending them, will appear 


in our next: 

1. The sides and area of a right-angled 
triangle form an arithmetical series. Find 
the sides? . 

2. Simplify 2°75 of 18 of 454 of 44, 

3. A ball is projected upward with an 
initial velocity of one bundred feet per 


}second, two seconds afterward another 
| ball is projected in the same direction and 


with the same velocity ; when will they 
meet? 

4. If 7 men can build a wall 72 yards 
long, 9 feet high, 15 inches thick, in nine 
days, of ten hours each, bow many hoursa 
day must twenty men work, in order to 
build a wall 120 yards long, 5 feet high and 
12 inches thick in seven days? 

5. From the top of the shaft of a mine a 
stone is let fall, which reaches the bottom 
in ten seconds ; what is the depth of the 
mine ? 

6. A ladder, which just touches the top 
of the houses on one side of a street, is 
found, when turned about its foot, to touch 
the top of the houses on the other side; its 
distance from the sides of the street being 
12 and 16 yards respectively; the ladder in 
its essed position makes a right angle 
with its first position. Find the heights of 
the heuses? 

7. The ages of a man, his wife and five 
children respectively form a geometrical 
series, whose sum is 127, and whose ratio 
is the age of the youngest child increased 
by unity. Find the ages? 

8 In how many ways can a pound be 
made up of crowns and half crowns alone? 

9. The sides of a right-angled triangular 

en are in arithenetical progression, 

e common difference is unity. Find the 


area? 

10. A solid weighs in vacuo 200 grains, in 
water 145 grains, and in olive oil 150 
grains. What is the specific gravity of the 
oil? 

11. A pole of uniform density, weighing 
26 lbs., and whose length is 20 feet, is 
carried by two men, one 3 feet from one end, 
and the other 4 feet from the other end. 
What weight is borae by each man ? 

12. The area of a square is 49 miles. 
Find the area of the circumscribing circle 
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GENIUS IN ITS DEALINGS WITH 
AVERAGE MEN. 


BY E. P. WHIPPLE. 

A great art of effective writing and speak- 
ing is so to state facts that they will excite in 
others the emotions which the writer or 
orator does not directly express, and in- 
ginuate the opinions which he does not put 
prominently forward. Thus M. Athanase 
Coquerel, fils, once wrote a little book on 
the celebrated case at Calas, a subject on 
which Voltaire, and many a French liberal 
and philanthropist after Voltaire, had 
expended such a storm of passionate 
indignation. M. Coquerel thought the 
true way to exhibit the hideous injus- 
tice of the case, and to serve the cause 
of toleration against bigotry, was to state 
the facts calmly, and leave the inferences 
and the indignation to the understandings 
and hearts ot his readera. He succeeded 
wonderfully well. ‘‘ How is it,” said to 
him, Michelet, the bistorian, ‘‘that you 
could narrate all the circumstances of a 
crime like that with such exasperating cool- 
ness? My wife and I read it lust evening 
in a passion of rage and tears ; and yet you, 
the narrator, seemed neither to reascn nor 
to inveigh.” 

It is plain that M. Coquerel showed him- 
eelf, in this, a masterly rhetorician. Had 
he drawn his own conclusions, he might 
beve made his individuality too offensively 
prominent. He would have thought and 
felt for his readers, instead of so presenting 
the story as to flatter them into thinking 
and feeling themselves. By austerely or 
adroitly suppressing his personality, he 
lost all the advantages which proceed from 
the ostentation of eloquence ; but he none 
the less more surely gained the object of 
eloquence. A fair-minded Roman Catholic 
could not read his book without cursing 
the stupidity and the cruclty of the magis- 
trates and ecclesiastics concerned in that 
special outrage on the rights of man. 

Indeed, it is the egotism which taints 
most expressions of moral indignation that 
deprives it of its due effect. The egotism 
may be noble ; it may indicate a passionate 
hatred of injustice and wrong. But still, 
to the democracy of readers, it exalts the 
writer into a kind of moral aristocrat, prid- 
ing and pluming hinself on his superiority 
to ordinary men in the quickness, intensity 
and depth of his moral conce tion; and 
they are inclined to doubt the fairness of 
the representation which is thrust so vio- 
lently and hotly on their attention. The 
writer is so prominent that a suspicion 
steals into the minds of readers that he is 
surveying facts in relation to himself, in- 
stead of looking at them in relation to each 
other. The vehemence of his moral senti- 
ment thus casts ominous conjecture on the 
comprehensiveness and conscientiousness 
of his intellect. 

Compare, forexample, Motley with Pres- 
cott, as historians. Both are thoroughly 
honest ; both would consider the deliberate 
misstatement of a fact, or the conscious dis- 
turbance of a relation, as a atain on their 
personal honor ; both have written history 
from an exhaustive analysis and patient 
comparison of original authorities, But 
Motley throws himself into the thick of the 
fight between Romanism and Protestantism, 
and is as eager to push his opinions as to 
verify his facts. Prescott demurely hides 
himself behind the facts he explores, and 
his lucid narrative of social, political and 
ecclesiastical iniquities betrays no special 
individual interest in the matter. Motley 
glows with noble rage as he writes; Pres- 
cott so writes as to make his readers glow 
with noble rage, while he himself seems 
imperturbably unconcerned and calm. The 
result is, that, though both fundamentally 
agree in their opinions, Prescott carries 
more authority with the bigoted Roman 
Catholic oppenents of both. Prescott, in 
the last analysis, is not more judicial than 
Motley ; but bis method is more ingenious. 
He contrives that his readers shall draw 
the conclusions which Motley vehemently 
announces, and feel the indignation that 
Motley fiercely pours forth. The individ- 
uality of Motley is prominent in his histe- 
ries; in Prescott it is latent. 


Alexander Hamilton placed himself at | Rem 


the head of American statesmen by adopt- 
ing this method of individual reserve. Fer- 
tile in opinions, he rarely seemed opinion- 
ated. When he desired to influence others 
he insinuated his views into their minds in 
such a way that the recipient of his idea 
was deluded into the belief that he was 
its originator. Daniel Webster generally 
followed the same method. Whether 
he spoke to farmers or financiers, to 
a mob or to a senate, he commonly avoid- 
ed any assertion of individual superiority, 
and relied on his impersonal, unimpassioned 
statement of facts and principles to carry 
his point. His hearers believed that he 
was simply adjusting and relating their 
own ideas. Neither their vanity nor their 
pride was wounded by this mode of exposi- 
tion. Both Hamilton and Webster were 
exalted to the skies as heaven-born states- 
men because they seemingly placed them- 
selves on the level of the loosest thinkers. 
On the other side, Burke, a far greater 
eee thinker than either Hamilton or 
ebster, failed practically in the House of 
Commons because he could not hide his 
immense moral and intellectual superior- 
ity to all the other members ; but display- 
it in aggressive orations, immortal as re- 
ards eloquence and breadth of thought, 
ut inefficient as regards the immediate 
question put to vote. The greatest oration 
in all literature, in respect to fullness of 
matter, force of reasoning, richness of ima- 
ty, and intensity of moral wrath, is 
urke’s speech on the Nabob of Arcot’'s 
Debts ; yet its effect, when delivered in 
the House of Commons, was so slight that 
Pitt, after a short consultation with Gren- 








viile, concluded it was not worth while to 
answer it, aud pushed the measure through 
the House, careless of the fact that Burke 
had demonstrated its folly and its He 
It may be objected to all this that Ma- 
caulay, one of the most effective of writers 
‘and speakers, was also one of the most 
self-asserting and self-confident. ‘‘ I wish,” 
Lord Melbourne once said, in his languid 
way, “ that I was as sure of aagtng 
Tom Macaulay is of everything.” But 
Macaulay’s self-confidence was combined 
with a clearness of common sense state- 
ment which made his hearers contented 
with themselves. His speech, in 1839, to 
the electors of Edinburgh was not a great 
intellectual effort ; but it elicited from a 
Scotch artisan one of the finest compli- 
ments ever paid to a speaker who sinks the 
desire to dazzle in the desire to influence. 
“Ou! it was a wise-like speech, an’ no that 
defeeshunt in airgument. But, eh! mon”— 





with a pause of int disappointment— 
“I’m thinkin’ I could ha’ said the haill o’ 
it mysel’ !” 


Without degmatizing on the superiority 
of persuasion to invective, it may be said 
that, in practical affairs, contrivance, with 
a moral end, is better than the morality 
which reasons and inveighs without think- 
ing of anything but itself. When the 
Government of Great Britain was threat- 
ened by the Chartists, the Government 
bloodlessly triumphed by hitting on the ex- 
pedient of making the rowdies of Lendon 
members of the special police. Dr. Nott, 
the shrewdest of all college presidents, 
when he saw a weak student in danger of 
being ruined by 4 dissipated companion, 
called the latter into his room, and cajoled 
him into the position of guardian of the 
youth he had intended to lead into dis- 
soluteness. And, to conclude, every judi- 
cious father of a family manages to save 
his sons and daughters from destruction 
not so much by openly assailing their ten- 
dency to self-indulgence, but by gradually 
insinuating into their minds and hearts 
the principles of honor and self-restraint. 
Most persons, old or young, have an in- 
stinctive outbreak of rebellion when an 
attempt is made to carry their personality 
by storm. 

The principle we have attempted to illus- 
trate is the hardest test so which genius, in 
practical affairs, can be subjected. Vivid 
conceptions of truth and right are so gener- 
ally connected with inconsiderate warmth 
in their expression that the people are ever 
on the watch to ascribe to insolent self- 
assertion what may really spring from the 
loftiest spirit of self-abnegation. 





ROMAN METHOD OF COMPUTA- 
TION, 





The Romans asa mili and commer- 
cial nation had necessarily to keep ac- 
counts. Like other people, they bought 
and sold, now merchandise, now a farm, a 
yoke of oxen, a few pounds of beef, or tae 
vegetables for their dinner; and in later 
times some ambitious or brainless fool 
would even go so far as to purchase a pre- 
carious title to the imperial purple. All 
these money transactions implied treasures, 
clerks and account books, just as in our 
day, and also some method of computation 
to facilitate the transaction of business, 
whether in the affairs of the state, or in the 
humbler ones of the domestic household. 
The operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division must have been 
as familiar to themas tous, Fractions too, 
so far as we can see, must have occasioned 
them no little perplexity. But they, no 
doubt, had their methods which removed 
much of the difficulty and enabled them 
to make their reckoning and determine the 
change in their own coin, as readily as a 
Londorg huckster or green-grocer can his in 
the (to us) complicated English currency. 
We are all familiar with the examination 
of the Roman boy in addition, subtraction 
and long division, and how promptly he 
answered the questions put, as if = had 


been trained one of our own public 
schools: 


Romani pees longis rationibus assem 

Discunt In partes centum diducere,—Jicas, 

Filius Albini, si de cunce remota est 

Uncia, quid a iggy? TF iris Bel 
servare \e 

Semis, (Epist. ad Pis. 825.30.) —— 

It is only since the younger portion of 
the present generation has sprung up that 
several of the denominations of English 
money have gone out of use in this “city 
by the sea,” happily banished by our own 
more convenient currency, and our ‘‘butch- 
ers and bakers and candiestick makers,” 
to say nothing of our “ daddies,” selling 
chickens, eggs, lightwood, etc., and our 
‘“‘mammas” blackberries, plums and 
groundnuts, could give you the sum of 
your purchases and tell you the amount 
of your change in shillings and pence as 
readily and accurately as the best beok- 
keeper. This, however, sometimes in- 
volved a curious sort of arithmetic, as, for 
example, four-pence and four-pence made 
seven-pence ; three four-pences made ten- 
pence, etc. ; a penny or two, more or less, 
were not reckoned. 

But our object just now is to meet the 
eos gg ee in your paper some weeks 
ago: How did the Romans multiply xxxv 
vy xvi, or did they multiply it at all? 

ow they did it we shall show directly. 

The Romans in their computations made 
use of what is called an abacus, a sort of 
wooden table with compartments or - 
titions, usually six, and with this they 
could reckon up to millions; they also used 
pebbles for counters. The first compart- 
ment on the right represented the A nape of 
units, and so on, leftward, decimally. By 
transferring the pebbles from right to left, 
or from left to right, accordiog to require- 


ment, calculations were readily made. All, 





however, are so familiar with a similar in- 
strument, called a numeral frame, used in 


our primary schools, and how operations 
in arithmetic are performed on it, that no 
further explanation is nece . The 
Chinese make their computations by means 
of a similar contrivance, called a Shawnpau, 
and as all their weights and measures, un- 
like ours, are decimal, the pau af- 
fords a complete ready reckoner, and it is 
said that one man with this instrument can 
give the sum total of any amount of money, 
weights or measures, as fast as another can 
call them out. 

We will now multiply xxxv by xvi, 
and also cccxivi by ccLiv1, and leave it 
for your inquirer’s amusement to discover 
how it is done: 























xxxv 
xvi 
XL 
cc] XL 
ccc} L 
pe | xxx | — 630 
CCCXLVII 
CCLVI 
XL |U 
cc| XL 
m | Decc 
cco] L 
uM 
xv 
Mj} cccc 
vir 
1x 
LXXXVuI | Dccc | Xxx | IT — 88,832 





35 x 18 — 630. 


How cumbrous, in comparison with the 
Arabian, do the Roman numerals look ! 





DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


We believe sketching to be one of the 
most cesirable accomplishments any person 
can acquire,and we know that acquire- 
ment comes most naturally in early years. 
That it should be taught in the public 
schools, then, seems eminently proper ; 
that it is seldom taught therein is indeed 
to be deplored. One of our great publish- 
ing houses has recently put out slates, with 
a series of drawing lessons impressed on 
the frames, and these slates should be 
placed in every school. Any child old 
eneugh to attend school — | be profited 
by eo one, and it will add greatly 
te the school’s general interest if a drawing 
class be organized in each school, with the 
lessons upon these slates for a text-book. 
The smaller scholars, particularly, will find 
a fascination in such pleasant rivalry as 
might be incited, and study-hours will lose 
somewhat of their tediousness, for them. 

We have long been intending to write at 
some length on this ——s. hoping to call 
the earnest attention of teachers thereto. 
At this time we can do no better than copy 
the following from the Hartford Courier, 
which well expresses our views: 

“There are many modes of expression. 
Speaking and writing are not the only 
ones. The artist expresses his ideas by 
pen and pencil, the ae buildings 
the musician by notes. riting and 
speaking are understood by more people 
than any other modes, but they are not 
more legitimate nor necessary than the 
others in a complete system of culture. 
There are ideas that can only be expressed 
in music, or architecture, or painting. And 
in the progress of civilization the people 
are gaining more facility in the language 
ofart, and more people are able to under- 
stand it. We, who are democrats, believe 
that nothing is too good for all the people, 
and that the power of expression inherent 
> art should not be confined to the favored 

jew. 

“There is one reason for making drawing, 
like writing, a regular study in every 
school. For the value of the practice of 
oe y to the child is not merely in its 
manual training. It teaches him the first 
lesson necessary in his practical life, that 
of observation. It teaches him to see 
things carefully, discriminately, te acquire 
the power of exact observation. No other 
faculty is more useful in life ; the use of 
no other faculty gives more pleasure, Mul- 
titudes of people, the most, grow up with- 
out any training of the observing faculties. 
In a world of beauty they see little; in a 
world of use they discover little; in a world 
of exactness and harmony they are always 
inexact and a The habit of notic- 
ing things, of knowing common things, the 
birds, the trees, the plants, the fofms of 
leaves, is the basis of a priceless acquire- 
ment for the whole of life. To be inexact, 
to know things superficially, is the bane of 
modern, especially of American, life. Now 
the practice of drawing upon correct prin- 
ciples, and from natural objects, is one of 
the best means of overcoming this. The 
child, set to study lines and forms, to cop 
a leaf, a flower, astone, is ata work which 
interests him ; he is gaining day by day 
some useful knowledge, and he is cultivat- 
ing the invaluable habit ef correct observa- 
tion, And any child who can make a 
mark with a pencil can be taught drawing. 
Any child who can learn to write can learn 
to draw. Not all can write well; not all, 
only a few, will draw well; but all will be 
able to gee themselves somewhat by it. 
It will add something to the capacities of 


“ae. 
“The person who can draw is seldom at a 
loss to express himself, Of course some 
are much more skilled than others, just as 
they vary in the power of description with 
tongue or pen. A lady wants a simple 
piece of furniture made for her drawing- 
room, say & plant-stand or a bookcase; 
she sketches with her pencil for the me- 





chanic exactly what she wants. A man is 


describing a piece of machinery, or ex- 
plaining any concrete idea: if he is an 
artist, he can make it perfectly plain by a 
few strokes of the pencil. And so on, and 
soon. These are some of the conveniences 
of this increased powerfof expression. 
“But drawing has other advantages which 
are still more important in the eyes of 
many. This age is industrial. This State 
is to prosper by its industries, its inven- 
tions, its manufactures. They are to suc- 
ceed ng to the training of the peo- 
ple. There is not an artisan, not a me- 


not worth more in his business if he has 
facility in drawing. There is no shop 
where the ingenuity of the draughtsman is 
not in demand. e cannot enlarge upon 
this now femiliar fact. But it is sufficient 
to say that there is to-day a demand, and 
an unsatisfied demand, for skilled design- 
ers in every branch of manufacture, from 
housthold furniture to the most eompli- 
cated machinery. We venture to say that 
after one generation of children have been 
well educated in drawing, thgre will net be 
the poverty that there is now in furniture 
warehouses—to take one example out of 
many—in patterns of furniture, in designs 
that express grace and comfort. 

“The teaching%of drawing in the public 
schools is therefore closely allied to the 
best methods of culture. It gives the 
average man a new power of expression ; 
it teaches habits of correct observation ; it 
will add to the pleasure and grace and 
comfort of life; it has become a necessity 
for a people who are to live by their in- 
ventions and mechanical industries " 





SUICIDES OF CHILDREN. 


Within the last two weeks an epidemic 
of suicide among children has passed over 
the country. One child steals a small sum 
from his stepfather, and in an agony of 
shame kills himself rather than meet the 
eye of his mother. Another boy who had 
committed a like fault in the shop where 
he was employed, puts a pistol to his head 
and blows bis brains out, after writing a 
childish, pathetic letter, in which he bids 
everybody good-bye, and tells his father he 
“is not going to make trouble in the house 
any more.” These are but a few of the 
many instances where some assignable 
cause could be given; but the last is that 
of a boy, who without any reason, a cheer- 
ful, merry little fellow, ina happy home, 
puts an end to his life ; very probably be- 
cause he heard the others did it. 

There is, as all physiologists know, a con- 
tagion of crime; governed by rules and re- 
ferable to them, as any contagious physical 
disorder. Suicidal manias have, at differ- 
ent times, over certain towns and 
districts until the aid of the law was needed 
to arrest them. The women of Lyons, 
during a certain period, drowned them- 
selves in such numbers that Government 
interfered, and, by the public exposure of 
the bodies, put a summary stop to the prac- 
tice. In Versailles, this mania, without 
any cause other than that of the contagion 
of example, reached such a height that the 
number of suicides during one year was 
1,300. Other epidemics of crime, such as 
incendiarism, poisoning, the tarantula fever, 
which in the sixteenth century drove thou- 
sands of the Neapolitans dancing into the 
sea, have all raged principally among 
children, hysterical girls and excitable 
boys. ‘The causes of such mental diseases 
are not hard to find. The unhealthy con- 
dition of public thought, from religious or 
political action, the morbid state of mind 
produced by lack of any education, or over- 
forcing, and, more than all, the perpetual 
suggestion of any certain crime by the 
press, to brains already thus diseased— 
every cne of these causes operates in the 
case of our children. They are born, to 
begin with, of a nervous race, half of whom 
are debilitated by overwork, or the use of 
tobacco or liquor. The climate is exhaust- 
ing, as no other; the ordinary o 
life thatof arace-course. The child of a 
middle-class family (and it is in the mid- 
dle class these abnor: cases have oc- 
curred) knows nothing of the seclusion of 
the nursery; the frequent holidays, in 
which he thinks all the world joins ; the 
blessed ignorances that make the English 
and German child’s lifean Eden, where 
his soul and body may w strong and 
healthy together. The American boy eats 
his share of his father’s knowledge from 
the time he can sit at table. Tammany 
Rings, murders, social evils, are no myster- 
ies to him; they fill his ears at every 
meal and his eyes whenever he looks into 
a paper. There is usually no attempt 
to hide from him any depth of human deg- 
radation or vice. Even worse than this: 
the troubles of the family—debts, struggles, 
disagreements—are laid upon his litle 
shoulders with cruel carelessness, at an 

when he should not know there was 
such a thing as trouble in the world. 
American homes are sad and mirthless 
beyond any others. The American child 
is born, in nine cases out of ten, to an in- 
heritance of utterly causeless gloom ; his 
hard-working father and head-achin 
mother are so occupied in striving for 
money and position for him that they for- 
get the careless, sunshiny happiness which 
his birthright, and which their selfish 
troubles baveno right to cloud. His own 
brain, especially if he be a boy of an 
promise, is forced and overwrought ; he 
taught to read as soon ashe is weaned ; 
parents, teachers, public opinion, spur and 
ap him thenceforth witnout ceasing ; if 
¢ is to go into trade his chance for edu- 
cation usually stops at fifteen; at twenty, 
if he is to enter the professions ; inte these 
years he must crowd a smattering of all 
sciences, know and arts. 
Nothing but a sound body and the tonic 





of a perpetually bappy, mirthful home-life 
oeeld | support him through this, and pro- 


chanic or manufacturer of any sort, who is | jp 





duce a rational, strong, helpful man to 
take his part in the world, at the end. 
When so many of our children bave 
neither, there is little reason for wonder 
that they are willing, for the slightest 
cause, to turn ‘aside and shirk the road, 
which from the beginning has been made 
too hard for them.—T7'ribune. 


: Wise and Otherwise. 


Misers are more for-getting than for-giv- 
ig. 

When is a literary man like a vegetable?— 
When he is a commentator. 


Of what kind of schism is Henry Ward 
Beecher guilty ? Of witticism ! 


Why are birds melancholy in the morn- 
ing ?—Because their little bills are all over 
dew. 


A good motto for seamstresses—As you 
sew, so shall you rip!—especially if you can 
only sew so-so! 


An old Detroit man has played ninety 
ts during his 


thousand games of draugh 
checkered career. 


‘*IT never was ruined but twice,” said a 
wit; ‘‘once when I lost a lawsuit, and once 
when 1 guined one.” 


Minds of moderate calibre are too apt to 
ignore everything that does not come with- 
in their own range. 


It is no advantage to have a lively mind 
if we are not just. The perfection of the 
"eee is not to go fast, but to be regu- 











A friend of ours, who has been severely 
scalded, wishes us te publish an indignant 
remonstrance frum his pen against the 
new book entitled ‘‘The Beauties of Burns.” 


A negro after gazing at some Chinese, 
shook his head and sulemnly said: ‘‘ If de 
white folks be so dark as dat out dar, I 
wonder what's de celor of de black folks.” 


In ancient days the precept was “know 
thys-lf;” in modern times it has been sup- 
planted by the far more fashionable maxim, 
a thy neighbor and everything about 

im.” 


“My son,” said a tuter, of doubtful moral- 
ity but revere aspect, putting his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder, “I believe Satan has 
got held of you.” ‘“‘I believe so, too,"’ was 
the reply. 


‘““How wonderful,” exclaims some un- 
known philosopher, ‘‘are the laws govern- 
ing human existence! Were it not fer tight 
lacing, all civilized countries would be over- 
run with women.” 


Professor Huxley don’t think spiritualism 
a very elevating thing. Hesays : ‘* Better 
live a crossing-swecper than to die and be 
made to talk twaddle by a ‘medium’ hired 
at a guinea a séance.” 


‘‘How much corn may a gentleman eat?" 
whispered P., while the cobs en his plate 
lay in tiers; “As to that,” answe Q., 
as he glanced at the heap, ‘‘’T will depend 
on the length of his ears.” 


Judge Bacon once trying a man, Hog by 
name, who made with his lordship of kin- 
dred a claim. “Hold,” said the judge, 
“veu’re a little mistaken. Hog must be 
hung first before ‘tis good Bacon.” 


“Thomas,” said a father to his son, “don’t 
let that r make afool of you. Look 
sharp. member theadage, that ‘Love is 
blind.’” ‘‘Oh, thatadage won't wash,” said 
Tom : “talk about love's being blind! why, 
ee times as much in that girl as you 

° 


It unfortunately happens that no man be 
lieves he is likely to die soon; so everyone 
is much dis) to defer the consideration 


f | ot what ought to be done, on the supposi- 


ition of such an emergency; and while 
nothing is so uncertain as human life, so 
nothing is so certain as our assurance that 
we shall survive most of our neighbors. 


There is much ness in the world, 
although at a su cial glance one is dis- 
posed to doubt it. What is bad is noised 
abroad, is echoed back from side to side, 
and newspapers and the social circles find 
much to say about it; while what is good 
goes at best, like sunshine, quietly through 
the world. 


Custom is a dangerous and treacherous 
schoolmistress. She, by little and little, 
slyly and unperceived, slips in the foot of 
her authority; but having, by this gentle 
and humble ning, with the benefit of 
time, fixed and established it, she then un- 

s a furious, tyrannic countenance, 
ainst which we have not the courage to 
litt up our eyes. 

Samuel Harriman, of St. Croix, Wiscon- 
sin, retired from military life with a brevet 
brigadiership. “ Good-bye, general,” were 
the parting words of his old comrades in 
thearmy. ‘‘How are you, colonel?” was 


S | the salutation on reaching Wisconsin. As 


he approached home this began to come 
down to “How d’ye do, captain?” and 
finally when he came among the boys at 
home, he was greeted with “Hallo, 5am; 
got back again. 

Some wags were walking around an agri- 
cultural implement store, and they chan’ 
to see in the rear a dressed hog hanging ©! 
a hook tothe wall. ‘‘Ha! ha!’’ cried they 10 
the young man in attendance, ‘‘what sort 
of an agricultural implement do you call 
that?” “That,” he said, “is a patent com: 
bined root-grubber, corn-s' , apple- 
grinder, gore ttrer, double-action, back- 
spring, sod-plow; but I guess you won't 
want one, for it takes a mighty smart maa 
to manage ‘em.” 
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Crumbs for the Curious. 


— May it pom your honor,” exclaimed 
a juryman, ‘I am deaf in one ear.” ‘Then 
you may be excused, as it is necessary for 
a jury to hear both sides,” said the judge. 


—So complete and regular are all means 
of communication now, that one can leave 
New York in June and travel a year 
through Japan, China, India and Palestine 
and yet not experience a higher tempera- 
ture than eighty degrees, or see a single 
frost. That isan item of which travelers 
may well take note. 


—Here is an illustration of the power of 
steam. The great pyramid ef Egypt weighs 
12,760,000,000 tons, and according to Her- 
odotus it took the labor of 100, men 
twenty years to build it. Dr. Lardner af- 
firms that 480 tons ef coal, with an engine 
and hoisting machine, would have d 
every stone to its position. 

—At a recent examination of one of the 
schools in Washington, a question was put 
to a class of small boys: “ on ete Cen- 
necticut River so called?” when a bright 
little fellow put up his hand. “Do you 
know, James?” “Yes, ma’am! because 
it connects Vermont and New Hampshire 
and cuts through Massachusetts !” was the 
triumphant reply. 


—P. Von Jeremejew has found minute 
diamonds irregularly distributed through 
the plates of the Xanthophyllite of the 
Schischimskian Mountains, near Slatoust. 
The green plates of this mineral nearest the 
rounded masses of talcose slate and serpen- 
tine inclose very — numbers of the crys- 
tals which are generally colorless and trans- 
parent, sometimes with a pale brown tint; 
the diamonds are also found in the two 
rocks mentioned. 
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THE POWER OF ENTHUSIASM. 





BY PROF. EDWARD NORTH. 





Among the teacher’s aids to success, one 
of vital importance is that hearty liking for 
his work, which results in the power of 
personal enthusiasm. Some teachers do 
their work at arms’ length, as if they felt 
above it, or hated it. Asa class, teachers 
are apt to be wanting in professional pride, 
enthusiasm and esprit du corps. In this 
res they compare unfavorably with 
members of almost every other liberal call- 
ing. Too many teachers, having pitehed 
their tents for Bohemian purposes, wish 
to attract as little notice as pos- 
sible to a condition which they look 
upon as temporary, if not degrading. 

aving taken to teaching with no other 
motive than to mend a shortness of funds 
(alas, for their double delusion !), these in- 
terloping, predatory school-keepers pur- 
pose, at the earliest convenient season, to 
“fold their tents, like the Arabs, and as 
noiselessly steal away” into some other vo- 
cation. Such hundred-days’ men can have 
no full sense of the ings that belong to the 
true teacher’s life. e pity them when 
we see them going to the weary treadmills 
of duty. We wonder what unseen scourge 
keeps them from deserting the tasks that 
are never quickened or ennobled by a sin- 
gle flash of hearty enthusiasm. @ see 
that other teachers work with a will and a 
cheerful zeal, and suffer no hindrance from 
the frictions of alienated sympathy. We 
see, too, that their power and success in 
the school room are measured by their 
zeal, so long as the zeal is ballasted by 
knowledge and good sense. 

D'Israeli tells us why we are so often 

ddened by the unhappy failure of teach- 
ers who have no right to call themselves 
by that sacred name. He likens society to 
a table pierced by many holes, each hole 
having a pin made to fit it exactly. But 
as these pins are stuck in hastily and with- 
out selection, chance leads to the most 
awkward mistakes. For how often do we 
see the round man crammed into the three- 
cornered hole! How often do we see the 
man in the professor's chair who ought to 
be in the chair factory! How often is an 
excellent seamstress spoiled to make a 
third-rate school-mistress! As soon look 
for upon thorns, as for the power of 
enthusiasm (which means a divinity stirring 
within), in such a tragical comedy of errors 
as is sometimes enacted in the presence of 
wronged pupils, by teachers who are un- 
successful and unhappy, simply because 
they have mistaken their calling. 

o man has a right to bea teacher unless 
his heart is in his work, so that he can do it 
lovingly, and with the might of enthusiasm. 
If one goes to his daily duty as a criminal 
would go to the pillory; if there is always 
& feeling of distance and alienation be- 
tween himself and his pupils; if in mo- 
ments of childish confidence, when they 
try to come near him and speak to him in 
simple phrases of their little griefs and 
pleasures, an invisible wall of ice suddenly 
pushes them back; if he is in the habit of 
saying or feeling that boys and girls are a 
nuisance; if he is so irritated and exasper- 
ated by their outbursts of innocent frolic 
that he has a bulldog’s chronic hunger for 
fight, of such a belligerent teacher it would 





be safe to say that his proper place would 
be in a butcher’s shop, or the regular army, 
with a rifle on his shoulder. 


A teacher whose heart is in his work 
knows how to secure good order and stu- 
diousness, not so much by open and loud 
demonstrations of authority as by an un- 
seen, gentle mesmerism that pervades all 
hearts, and wins them a to 
the love of himself and the duties of the 
sch vy’s Evander, the 
true teacher will aim to control his pupils 
rather by personal influence than by official 

er 


You may make San be tases & Mie tot 


duty to gain the confidence of his pupils; 
he seeks to find outsome cord of sympathy 
by which he can attach each little heart 
in his school to the heart of its awe | 
genius. You may be sure he is tender wit 
the stuttering boy who always knows his 
lesson well, yet never can say it smoothly; 
that he sometimes speaks a cheering word 
to the fatherless boy, with such great, sad 
eyes, whose mother is ill and whose gar- 
ments are threadbare ; that he heartily en- 
joys the triumphs of the ambitious boy 
who takes home his books at night; that 
the lazy, brilliant boy is plied with inge- 
nious irritants to activity ; and that he even 
extenuates the endless rogueries of the 
juvenile Hogurth, whose ludicrous carica- 
tures have a provoking trick of getting 
pinned to the backs of his classmates. You 
may be sure that such a teacher asI am 
trying to sketch will be alive, and not a 
fossil In place of sitting among the as- 
sembled magnates of the future, like his 
grandfather cut in bassweod, he will be 
wide-awake and earnest. As iron sharpen- 
eth iron, so the magnetism of his voice and 
og will sharpen the wits of his ~—. 

hen ihe day’s indeor work is ended he will 
not think it beneath his duty to play a game 
of ball with his pupils, or to take a stroll with 
them in the woods; and then you may be 
sure that the laugh-strings of his counten- 
ance will be out, and the dry fuel of his 
ready wit will be added to the flame of 
their roaring merriment. It will be a part 
of his creed that every boy is good for 
something ; that never yet was a boy sent 
into this world whose work was not born 
With him ; and that his duty, as a teacher, 
is to try to discover the peculiar talent 
somewhere hid away in each boy’s unde- 
veloped character; to wake up and encour- 
age whatever is good in his nature; to fur- 
nish nutriment and inspiration for his finer 
powers, and to lead him forward by kind- 
ly incitements to the dignities of a true 
manhood. 

Such a teacher was Dr. Arnold, as one 
who loved to be with boys, and to try his 
muscle and skill in their recreations. He 
often rambled with them over the hills. He 
played ball and went in #wimming with 
them. He had no morbid fear of compro- 
mising his dignity by this unofficial inter- 
course with his pupils, while his hearty en- 
joyment of their joys drew them to him, 
and gave him a double power in moulding 
their characters. Many of the friendships 
thus formed were lasting as life, and the 
room of a Rugby man at Oxford was often 
to be recognized by a portrait of Arnold 
suspended over the mantel-piece.— Maine 
Journal of Education, 
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A DOG STORY. 

I remember a dog that lived on the line 
of a road on which I used to travel daily. 
His kennel stood directly behind the board 
fence which separated the road from his 
master’s lot. He was chained to his ken- 
nel, and the fence was so high that it re- 
quired an extraordinary burst of energy for 
him to look over the top—the chain tug- 
fing at his throat, till his eyes stuck out 

ke apoplectic lobsters. Nothing short of 
a concentration of his forces, moral and 
physical, rendered it possible under such 
distressing circumstances, to deliver a vol- 
ley of barks, growls and yelps. Yet that 
very thing that dog did, and did it every 
time the fourteen me ny whizzed by, 
never i one. id it summer and 
winter, in cold and heat, rain and drought, 
did it persistently and decidedly; left his 
meat and his drink to doit. In short, de- 
voted his life to delivering that wratbful 
protest over the fence. The glare of his 
eyes, the gleam of his teeth and the roar of 
his voice became a regular part of the 
scenery on that road, | as much as the 
elm, the pond or the hill beyond. 

Finally, suddenly and without any pre- 
monitory symptoms of decay, this item in 
the landscape was missing. We knew he 
was dead—were sure ¢f it without inquiry. 
Nothing short of absolute dissolution 
would account for his silence. You will 
say, “‘H-m! Too much friction. Gradual 
asphyxia.” I =a you don’t un- 
derstand the case. That dog died of too 
much moral perception, ip an unequal 
contest between an honest conviction on 
one side, and ano n, corrupt corpo- 
ration on the other. I have never doubted 
that his master was a shareholder in that 
company, and that the dog had the ‘“‘ moral 
hydrophobia” on the subject of “stock- 
watering.”” I believe Darwin would sus- 
tain my view. What an example to us !— 
Christian Union. 
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Tre Lazy Man.—A lazy man is always 
good-natured. He never flies into 4 pas- 
sion. He might craw] into one, if that were 
possible, but the idea of flying into one is 
preposterous. 

ho ever heard of a lazy man breaking 
into a bank where a crow-bar had to be 
used, or drilling into a safe? Not but that 
he might covet his neighbor's con- 
tained therein, but the horror of handling a 
crew-bar and drills would always deter 
him from actually committing burglary. 
He never runs away with his neighbor's 
wife, simply on account of the horror he 
has of running. If heisever known torup 
it is to—run to seed. 

He rarely lies about his neighbors, for it 
weuld be too much exertion ; but he lies 
about a bar-room all day. 

He is of inestimable service to a billiard 
saloen, keeping the chairs warm and watch- 
in, a for few would care to play 
i ere 


are no The fact 
that he does this without , dsy in and 
day out, shows the unse ess of his na- 


ture. 
The lazy man never gets up revolutions, 
insurrections or other popular excitements, 





and don’t make a nuisance of himself by 





training around the country making in- 
cendiary speeches to promote public dis- 
content. 

In his own neighborhood he is never a 
busybody in other people's affairs, for the 
very idea of being a busybody at anything 
would drive him out of his head. 

No lazy man ever ran mad: If he went 
crazy, it was because he couldn’t go any- 
where else without —_- 

Lazy men don’t disturb the quiet of 
| nerwens neighbors by putting up factories, 
rnaces and other abominations. 


The Boll of Merit. 


By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, the name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence und the faithful discharge of 
duty. For the month ef March the Roll 
stands as follows: 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 5, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1. Edw. J. Dougherty Class 3. Francis Marron 
. Jobn H. Lyons 3. John Canovan 
Geo 01 





ree r 
}, Frank Fechtman 
2. William M. Dalton 
2. James Sinclair 
2. James Grimes 5. 
2. Christopher Winters & 
3. John O'Toole 5. Wiliam Kelly 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 7, 
MALE DEPAKTMENT. 
Clase !. Hermann Cohen Class 5. Isaac Goldschmidt 
3. Edward Goss 5. Robert Elliott 
2. Wm. Kroos 
2. Otto Kuphal 
3. Jacob 
3. Chas. Obermann 7. Ohi 
4. Thomas Grosz 7. Chas, J. Jacobs 
4. Hugo Menybart 
PEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class |. Sarah Silverberg. 62 Bast Broadway 
1. Ida Braitmayer, 252 Clinton st 
1. — Luere, 244 Broom 
1 


6. John Meehan 


3. Emma Drayer, 47 Fors: 
Josephine ader, 82 (| rystie et 
— Miller, 71 East Broadway 


Josie Yellenick, 48 


3 

. 

3 

: Lizzie 3 magens 

4 0: at 

4. Henrietta Goldste n, 61 Bast Broadway 
4. Addie Alexander, 99 Orchard st 

5 ‘R}, 230 Broadway 
4, 
5 
6. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
7. 
7 





Fann 

Tenah Crager, 140 Bowery 

Franees Muelier, 76 Chrystie st 
6. Tillie Lowndale, 82 Broadway 

Lizzie Silverstein, 93 Canal et 

Carrie Weigle, 7 Chrystie st 

Lizzie Sulker, 85 Chrystie st 

—. Cohen, = Division st 

y . 5 Eldridge st 

Amelia Hoffman, 84 Division st 

Emma Moser 38 Forsyth st . 
7. Emma Schutt, 86 Chrystie st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 8, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Clase 1. August Breckner, |67 Mulberry st 
1. Henry C. Busch, 430 Canal - io 
Barr, 5 Broom: 


1. James 4 © st 

3. Willie H, Purdy, 147 Sullivan et 

3. Adolph Geering, 87 South 5th ave 

ye Oe 

3. n! 

3. Cha. Henni: et d et 

3. Johu Neppert, 390 st 

< Robert Gardiner, 168 t aH = 
ner tS) a 

4. Isaac t, 534 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 19. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 

Class 1. Morton DeNyse, 70 Orchard at 
. Bernard May, 208 lat ave 
1, Adolph Mehunger, 225 Ist ave 
ward ey -y: 604 © 15th at 
Geo. Jusko. el 
2. Samuel Williams, 208 Avenue B 
2. Joseph Grey, 350 ¢ 18th st 
2 con Sone 339 e 9th st 
3. James Hyde, 321 ¢ 16th st 
3. John Kelly. 436 e 15th et 
4 Louis Ganz, 219 Avenue A 

Frederick Becker, 157 lst ave 
‘onnolly, 354. 12th st 


Yerr 


hanna tana ee and 
PetEPESTETE 
SEoert Fonte 
& 4 93 
4 
o5 
Bs 
R= 
ry 4 


Hip 


john McK voy, 128 Ist ave 
ehn Bobinron, 405 ¢ itth at 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 11, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Clees 1. Attilio B. Piatti, 272 w ITth at 
1. Valentine A. V. Storts, 130 9th av 
Altred , 203 w Zist at 
ll, 422 w 16th st 
, 419 w 28th ot 
y, 44 10th av 
w 23d ot 


armon A. § 274 10th av 
hacl J. Byrne, 439 w (3th et 

Ma |, 306 w 19th at 

McGahay, 112 10th av 

Pearn. T3é toth av 

. Malloy, 220 w 19th st 

, ith av, ne cor 25th ot 

unt, 89 10th av 

. Snell, 422 w 16th st 

ounter, 257 w 15th et 


bee 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ne. 12, 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 26 
MALE DEPAKTMENT. 
. Alfred Adler, 337 w 30th st 
c Schloss, 24 w 3th et 
A. Muth, 366 9th ave 
Beraard J. Reynolds. 439 7th ave 
Bmanuel Beecher Toedt. 440 w 34th et 
Bernstein, 155 w Sith st 
Cornelius F. MeCahill, 232 w 30th st 
Sotterill, 74 w 49th st 
Charles M. Beattie, 233 Tth ave 
H. Boldtman, 385 8th ave 
uach, 143 w. Wth et 


f 


PPPAP PEP ayPYH: 
y a 
g 
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Prank ree, 
9. Luther W. Jacobs, 49 w Sist st 
9. Hermann Schroeder, 747 6th ave 
10. Louis James Van Vivet, 488 6th ave 
10, John Miller, 144 w 28th et 
11, Wm. Spencer Salmon, 28 w 26th et 
li. James m , 375 w 32d ot 
12. Ogden P. Turnbull, 221 w 3ist st 
13. Herman Pelz, 135 w. 26th st 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Class A. Charles Appell, 426 8th ave 

A. Michae! Gaynor, 36 w th st 


. Mari 2, w 3th ot | 
B. Joseph Newbower, 338 w 30th st | 
| 

| 





C. Louis Sperry, 374 Tth ave 


H \. 
E. Bagene Michaur, 396 6th ave 
F. Ric! Riley, 113 w 3d ot 
F. James McGoey, 162 w 28th st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No 33, 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
lzer, 439 1!th ave 


A. 

A. Wm. Sadawasser, 498 9th ave 

A. Lewis Leuder, 371 7th ave 

A. George Hall, 417 w 30th et 
Berthold Hahn, 527 9th ave 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4% 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Ciase 1. Philip Nathan, 4! Sheriff st 
. Samuel Silberman, 240 Delancey st 
2. John Hayes, 207 Monroe st 
3. Chas. KE. H. Robinson, 482 Grand st 
4 Henry M. Frees. 364 Sd at 
6, W. Henry Irwin, 193 Broome st 
6. Chas. F. Schumacher, 103 Columbia st 
7. Martin Levy, 59 Cannon st 
8. Wm. E. Edwards, 230 East Broadway 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 4, 
GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1. Emma Str aiton, 327 © 125th st 
1. Carrie Hidemark, 129th et and Broadway 
1. Paul Nathan, Lawrence st and Broadway 
1. David Anderson, 130th st and 12th ave 
2. Ferdinand Wietand, Lawrence st and B: 
2. Annie Tytler, 124th st aod 8th ave 
2. David Smith, 126th st, bet 10th and 11th ave 
3. Henry Meyers, 116th st and 8th ave 
3. William Laing. 125th st and &h ave 
3. Fred. Rosenbauer, 129th st and Broadway 
4. 8. Matthews, Lawrence et, bet 9th & 10th ave 
4. Matthew Dexheimer, 13ist st and 8th ave 


4 Louis Scbulr, Lawrence st and Proadway 


iw'y 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, @ 
FPREMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class A. Barbara J. Hay. 250 w 28th at 
A. Julia M. Dennison, 311% 6th ave 
A. Jennie E. Woodgate, 319 w 43d at 
A. Minnie Glock, 147 w 40rh st 


t McCullum, 142 w 28th at 
. Annie Higinbotham, !16 w 4lst et 
. Annie Brady, 445 7th ave 
. Sarah Cantrell, 446 7th ave 
. Annie Gerkins, 631 6th are 
, Kate 


rpronnony 
‘ i 
3 
s 
& 


. Emma Marvin, 626 6th ave 
. Theresa Fox, 481 6th ave 
. Sarah Aron, 287 7th ave 


ba) 


F. Cora Buchanan, 220 w 33d 
F. Daisy Thompkins, 763 6th ave 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Class A. Leonora Gotier, 604 6th ave 
A. Mary Kreamer, 295 7th et 
B. Bi t Garrigan, 204 w 32d et 
B. Adelaide Johns, 240 w 35th et 
B. Lizzie Keegan, 209 w Jlet st 
B. Ellen Laverty, 134 w 28th st 
B, Emma Munch, 143 w 30th at 
B. Guasie Spehner, 5 Pacific P 
BR. Clara Berostein, 155 w 36th st 
B. Matilda Smith, 152 w 28th et 
C. Louisa Marshman, 1323 B: 
ie MeGoey, } 
C. Isabella McDonough 449 6th ave 
D. Helena Pabst. 393 71h ave 


KR. Lucy Lauer, 407 7th ave 
K. Jennie MeDonungh. &4 6th ave 


GYAMMAR SCHOOL No, 53% 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 
Clase 1. Edwin Herefeld, 273 ¢ 78th ot 
2. John Curley, 1489 2d ave 
3. Isaac Davega, 157 ¢ 73d at 
ers, Hebree Asylum 
man, Hebrew Orpban Asylum 
aud 2d aves 


+n 

5. Herman 
6. Thos. Cokery, 70th ot, bet. lst 
1. Edward Bender, 14¥0 2d ave 
8. James Eaton, 1449 2d ave 

8. Wm. Hodsdon, 161 ¢ Tlet st 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 55, 
PRIMARY DEPARTHERNT. 
Clase A. James Bagley, 241 w 19th at 
w 20th at 


B. Wm. Brennan, ° 
Johneon, 157 Tth ave 


25th st 
. Vanderbilt, 204 w 24th ot 
3. Eugene Lippman, 260 w 30tb st 
2. Henry bobnetiek|, 100 w 2ist st 
L. Otto Wernert, 209 w 20th ot 


4 Dewitt ©. V. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. (7. 
MALS DEPARTMENT. 
1. George W. , 632 Mth av 
2. James Hardy, w 43d ot 
Frauk Barlow, 674 8th av 
3. Walter Cop, 7! 6th av 
3. Wm. Ieveworth, 713 tth av 
3. Louis Prince, 115 w 4let ot 
3. Charles Weod, IT] w 47th at 
FRMALE DEPARTERNT. 
Cam gy ein US Pate 
. >. , ¥ 
a et , Tlw 4th ot 
4 Susie Hendrickson. 254 w 42d at 
4 Anna Smith, 1625 Broadway 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 18, 
Class 1. Richard Fosdick. 125 Charles st 


Class 





2. Annie Bennett, 4 Bant st 

2 Maggie Burns, 91 Green wich ave 
3. Frank Sherman. 1! Abingdon sq 
3. Johu Pache, 356 B 


leecker st 


4 Bila Sliver, 249 w 1ith st 

4 James Dealey, 280 w lith at 

4 George Merwin, 209 w Lith st 

5. Andrew Tompkins 4Jane st | 

5. Widiam Willman 19 Greeawich ave 





PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 22. 


Heury Schnacklenberg Carrie Graham 
Louisa Klenke Willie Hannigan 
Winfield 8. Voy Elien Wiley 
Esther Payne Maggie Quinn 
Lena Ascher Ambrose ). Butler 


Henry Blauvelt 
Lizzie Montague 
Henry Textor 
Gustave Henkle 
Josephine Voy 


Annie Sanger 
Tilhe Sterae 
Thomas Browne 
Johu Kehoe 





PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 25, 
Clase 1. Edward Welsh, 542 Greenwich st 
L. John Ahrens, 555 Greenwich et 
1, Thomas Donovan, 75 Cuariton st 
1, Isaac Featherston, 84 Chariton ot 


1. Sarah Morris, 519 Canal st 

1. Mary Ann O'Day, 116 Chariton st 

1M Regan, 109 Chariton st 

1. Annie Zimmerman, 117 Chariton st 

2. Edward Hayes, 129 Chariton et 

2. John Nolte, 11] Chariton st 

2. Dinah Babr, 316 Hudson st 

2. Lillie Babr, 316 Hudson «t 

2. Eva Gubner, 45 Hudson st 

2. Jennie Kelly, 487 Greeuwich at 

2. Sarah McArdle, 113 King st 

2. Maggie Murphy, 9 Washington et 

2. Hannab Smith, 100 Vandam st 

2. Aunie Takley, 301 Spring st 
PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 29, 

Clase 1. George Brown, 600 © 17th st 

1, Michael Crowe, 403 © 20th et 

1. Joseph Donohue, 336 Ave A 


1. Nicholas bilerbrook, 283 Ave A 
i. Benny Hawkins, 429 e 19th at 
1. John Mulchacy, 426 © 20th #t 

1. Mi ot Osmer, 515 e leth st 

1, James Trainor, 347 © 17th st 

1. Annie McDermott, 310 let ave 
1. Lizzie Smith, 315 e 2let et 

%. Wm. Briggeman, 440 © 18th ot 
2. John Cohen. 297 Ave A 

2. Kate Dobvso 








2. Susie Wate 
3 Jolin Mallen, 6 

3. Joseph Navins, 427 © 19th et 
3. Mary Harrick. 47 170) 





4.Wm 

4, Louis Kor 

4 bie MeCabe 

4. Auntie Cunnin 

5. Edward Gorman, 27 

5. Barty O'Connor, 500 © 19th at 
5. Thomas McCabe, 271 © 16th et 


5. Delia Flynn, 354 © 19th at 

5. Mary Purtong. 391 Ave A 

6, Daniel Murphy, 418 © 17th at 
6, Richard Powell, 499 © 19th et 

6, Annie M'Gowen, 423 © 19th st 
6. Mary Julien, 328 Ave A 

7. George Feitner, 298 Ave A 

7. Chas. Kata, 313 let ave 

7 Kate Cohen, 297 lat ave 

7. Mary MeCabe, 261 © 19th st 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 31, 
YEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class |. Annie Bahr, 166 7th at 
2. Bertha Rodenberg, 204 34 ot 
3. Alma Kushe, 260 2d st 
3. Ella MoCollongh, 811 6th st 
3. Minnie McCollough. 811 6th ot 
4 Caroline Jacobs, § Av C 
4 Ada Schelihorn, 299 Tth et 
4. Jennie Abraham, 232 2d et 
5. Ella Baker, 1% Lewis st 
5. Dora Fredericks, 249 2d ot 
Gallery. Lillie Hiems, 323 3d st 
= Annie Frinte, 23 Av B 
- Kila Lenebeck, 293 Xd st 
MALE DEPARTE ENT, 
Clase 1. Jacob Heckendorn, 8 Av B 
1. George Klien, 6 Clinton at 
1. Chas. Lang, 635 Sth st 
1. Chas. Nieman, 156 Rivington st 
2. Rebert Lear 
3. Herman Khiers, 69 Ridge st 
3. Ferdinand Richter, 24 Av D 
3 Chas. Miller, 90 Willet at 
4 Josie Reese, 321 Houston at 
4, Eddie Albrecht, 254 2d at 
4 Chas, Riugedorf, 173 2d st 
5, Nathan Westheimer, 22 Av C 
6, Theodore Gross, 174 Lewis at 
Gallery. George Hoeh|, 273 2d ot 
bed Abram Trifus, 196 fd ot 
Tommy Doran, 247 3d et 











COLORED GRAMMAR SCHOOL Ne. L 
FRMALE DEPARTMENT, 
Claes 1. Eliza Mosely, St. John’s lane 
3. Margaret Harter. 16 York et 
4 Anna Browne, 10 Marion et 
4 Amelia Browne, 10 Marion st 
4. Laura Browne. 10 Marion st 
4, Charlo: te Johnson, 17 Grand et 
1. Anna Freeman, 120 Munroe st 
+. Jane Browne, 4 Wilitem at 
7. Teresa Sinclair, 163 Mulberry ot 
8, Ida Arnheim, 199 6th ot 
8. Delia Franklin, 143 Bim et 
&. Rebecca Scroggins, |.3 Baxter ot 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 
Clase 3. Mareeline Fleury, 7 York et 
3. Elenora Clark 64 Crosby st 
6. Sarah Still, 199 Mulberry et 
¢ Browne, 15 Marion ot 





FORDHAMN™,. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, « 
Sentor Supplementary. 
Alfred ¥. Bireh 
Junior Supplementary, 
James A. Como, 
Class 1. Emma L. Francis Class 3. Maggie Murphy 
1, Libbie Whitten 3 Janke Whittea 
2. Emma Devoe 4. Mary 0 
2. Emma Cumming 4 Joseph Hartley 
3. Mary Moran 4 Josie Crocheren 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Mary Carr “ass 3. Janie McHugh 
1, Thomas Murphy 3. Anastasia Doran 
2. Vina Polin 4. Liasie Mobr 





2. Mary Donohee 4 Tillie Briggs 
SEWING MACHINES. 
READ! BREAD!! READ!!! 


WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT 1! 
ANY LADY WITH 
ONLY $10.00 CASH! 
Cau got a new and beautiful 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
AT HOME AND 
WORK FURNISHED 
TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE. 


CF Although obliged to cut from | 200 to 1,800 yards 
of muslin per day, to furnish work to those whe 
already have machines, we have room for more. 

Call and see us 

BLAKE & POND, 








9) Astor Place 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Publisned, 


Swinton’s Word Analysis. 
A Word Ausivele AK, poling. on ivring, 
with pract ex in 6 , q 
defining, synon and the use of words. By 
Wn. 8 iwtox, Ar D., Profeaaor of the 
Jniversity Celifern' 
} History of United States,” ke, 128 pages. 
The prominent points of thie book are 
© promiven 0 : 
i. The clear simple method of word analysis and 
definition. 
2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 
2S cs namplaion of the soa, yi progressive 
e of the 
character to the needs of gue covers quence of pub- 
lic and private echools. 


Cathcart’s Youth’s Speaker, 
Selections in prose, poetry and dialogues, suited to 
the capacities of Java Ae intended for the ex- 
hibition day uirements ot common schoo!s and 
acadomies; with many new original pieces. 
By Gonos R. Carucant, A. M. 190 pages; Cloth. 

The promiyent points of this book 
rominent are: 
L The colettions | are suitable to the exhibition day 
uirementé of common ech academies. 
"*P"They are adapted to the Of the 


younger pupils. 
3. As far as practicable, only pieces that are fresh or 
that have not heretofore been used in a book of this 
kind are presented. 


Robinson’s Examples. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 
with oumerous tables of moneys. weights, meas- 
ures, ete., for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fisn, A.M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price for 
examination, %5 cents. 

This work covers the whole.ground of arithmetic 
and can be used in connection with any series or other 
text-book on the subject. 

Single copies of any of the above, if required for ex- 
amination with a view of introduction, will be for- 
warded by mail on receipt of sepenter rice. 

VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

Publishers, 

Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No, 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 








New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion.—The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association will be ueld at 
Saratoga Springs July 23, 24 and 25, 1872. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Brooklyn, 1872. 





o— 





Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance 
AssociaTIon—SpsciaL Notics.—The very great demand 
for tickets compels the committee to urge parties de- 
sirous of obtaining eligible seats to forward their ap- 
plications immediately to Mr. J. T. Boyle, G. 8. 42, 
Allen street. In order to treat all justly the plan of 
“ firat come first served” has been adopted. 

L, Hasertisn, President. 


> 


Notice is Given to School Trustees 
and the clerks of the several Boards that all the 
printing of the Department of Public Instruction is 
done by the N. Y. Scnoon Joumwat presses, and the 
school printing of the various Boards is hereby re- 
aspectfully solicited. It will be done promptly and at 
the most reasonable rates. 


———_2@e—_— 


Sealed Proposals will be received by 
the Committee on Norm College, &e., at the 
office of the Clerk of the Department of Public In- 
struction, corner of Kim and Grand streets, until 
Wednesday, the l7th day of April, 1872, and untill 
o'clock P.M. on said day, for the materials and work 
for a new achool building to be erected en Lexington 
avenue, between Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth atreets. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at the office of 
the Superintendent of Buildings and Repairs, 146 Grand 
street, third floor, 

Pro; 1s will be received for each branch of the 


work separately, and to be indorsed ‘Pro 1 for 
Mason Work,” ‘Proposal for Cut Stone,” * Proposa 
for Carpenters’ Work.” * Proposal for Painting.” 

The names of two ible sureties to 





each proposal. Proposals will not be considered un- 
less sureties are named and are entirely satisfactory 
to the committee, 

e committee reserves the right to reject any or 


WILLIAM E, DURYRA, Committee 
MAGNUS GROSS, on 
NATHANIEL JARVIS, Ju., | Normal College, &c. 
ENOCH L. FANCHER, 

New York, April 2, 1872, 





Sealed Proposals will be received 
by the School Trustees of the Fifteenth Ward, at the 
ce of the Clerk of the Board of Public Instruction, 
corner of Grand and Elm streets, until 2 o'clock Pp. m. 
on Tuesday, April 16, 1872, for the Folding Seat Settee 
oo. ete., required for eight class-rooms in G: mar 
Scheol No. 35. 
Specifications may be seen at the office of the Su- 
porepteacent of Buildings and Repairs,146 Grand street, 
ni oor. 


The Trustees reserve the right te reject any or all 
of the proposals offered. 
EDWARD SCHELL 
CHARLES D. BROWN, 
JAMES L, BABBITT, 
JA - FOWLER, 
JOUN A, HARDENBERGH, 
Board of School Trustees Fifteenth Ward. 
New York, April 9, 1872, 


———————__—__—_— 


Enormous Fallure of the Great Ge- 
neva Watch Company.—Over $2,000,000 worth of solid 
gold and silver watches to be disposed of by the 

ents of the Company, at 763 Broadway, between 
Eighth and Ninth stree 

The watches will be sold at one-half the cost of im- 
portation—gold watches as low as $15, and silver 
ones for $4 80, A discount of one per cent, will be 
made to jewelers purchasing by the dozen. A written 
guarantee in reference to the quality of the cases and 
works is given with each watch. 

The sale will continue from day to day until all are 
disposed of. se desiring wo purchase should call 
at. once, in order to have the cream of the stock to 
select from.—Adv, 

> 


S. 8S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-claes 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the careof thorough teachers, Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 

-——- __« 

Post Office Notice.—The Maltls for 
Burepe during the week ending Saturday. April 
20, 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at 10 
4. ™., on Thursday at 1] 4.m,, and on Saturday at 1] a.m, 

P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 








—One of the most enterprising publish- 
ers of music in this cit is J, L. biters, of 
No. 599 Broadway. His Musical Monthly 
is a welcome visitor in every home, and 
each of the pieces published in it.can be 
had in sheet form. Willi. 8. Hays, whose 
songs are so well known, is one of the 
Jargest contributors, We have lately ex- 
amined copies of his two productions, 
‘** Write me a letter from home” and “We 
parted by the river's side.” « Teachers 
should write to Mr. Peters for his cata- 
logue. 





Rew York School Journal. 


Office, 119 Nassau Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION, $2 50 per year, inadvance. 





- | GEORGE H. STOUT, Editor and Proprietor. 








NEW YORK, APRIL 138, 1872. 





only, as it now too often is. Teach- 
ers should be chosen for their pe- 
culiar fitness for the duties required of 
them, who will take pains to instill theory 
as well as practice into the youthful mind; 
so that reason may give knowledge of “‘ the 
why and the wherefore.” We have had 
too much of parrot-like recitation; it 
serves no purpose beyond that of a tempo- 
rary relief from study; and this could be 





e@ For $2.50 a year paid at this office the 
Journal. will be left at Subscribers’ residences 
early every Saturday morning, or it may be bought 
for five cents per copy at any of the News Stands. 








MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

Good music is a civilizer. Its tendency 
is directly to cultivation and refinement. 
Bad music tends to coarseness and vul” 
garity—not that any music can be in- 
trinsically bad, excepting in an artistic 
sense ; but that musiccan be so coupled 
with bad sentiments as to make it espe- 
cially objectionable when allowed. to influ- 
ence susceptible minds. How important, 
then, it is, that the musical education of 
the rising generation should be so guarded 
as to insure the good of which it can be 
made so pleasant a vehicle. 

It is disheartening to believe that the 
musical taste of the large cities of this 
country (with the exception, perhaps, of 
Boston) has much deteriorated in the last 
twenty years. True, we have spasms of 
admiration for Italian opera; but as a rule 
it languishes, excepting in phenomenal 
cases, and then it is patronized simply be- 
cause patronage is fashionable. French 
opera never succeeds for any length of 
time; but for this we do not feel called 
upon to express very deep regret, because 
with much that is pleasant it embodies 
much that is decidedly objectionable. 

Only such great artists as Madame Pare- 
pa-Rosa can keep English opera above the 
tide of oblivion, and even the Philharmonic 
concerts can hardly be sustained by con- 
stant struggle. In a word, first-class mu- 
sical entertainments are not patronized by 
the general public, and their success can 
only be assured by the subscription sys- 
tem, except in rare instances, where the 
attraction is extraordinary. 

Various causes have contributed to this 
unfortunate condition of musical degrada- 
tion—for we can regard it as nothing less. 
Prominent among them is negro minstrelsy, 
which in itself has been degraded. In 
its first stages it contributed many pleasant 
and lasting melodies to the repertoire of 
the people—simple in construction and of 
unobjectionable sentiment—but these have 
been gradually supplanted by tawdry and 
vulgar compositions of no musical merit, 
and in every way tending to vitiate morals 
as well as musical taste. Latterly, too, 
opera bouffe has done its mission of ill, and 
together with minstrelsy has led by easy 
steps to the free concert halls and the 
‘pretty waiter girls,” the bad influences of 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate here. 
Even the public schools of this and, proba- 
bly, of other cities are suffering from the 
contagion of this musical typhoid. 

And this brings us to a point which we 
desire to urge upon the consideration of 
Boards of Education and others hav- 
ing the direction of the training of chil- 
dren. Music, as an essential part of a 
child’s education, is too much neglected 
in this country—is too little thought of, in 
fact. True, in private educational institu- 
tions for females, music is made a part of 
the regular course of studies; but in many 
of them it is optional when it should be 
imperative. What we contend is that 
music should be made a part of the edu- 
cational system in every school, public as 
well as private—that its elements should 
be taught as well as those of grammar or 
mathematics. It is so in Germany: the 
Germans are a well-educated and gen- 
erally refined people. But, says some 
one, we have music in our public 
schools now. Yes; but in such an un- 
satisfactory way that it is a question 
whether it would not be better to drop 
it altogether. For the taint of negro 
minstrelsy and opera bouffe has crept in 
even here, and offends the ear of decency 
as well as good taste. Not long ago we 
examined the pages of a book of songs, 
etc., designed for the use of public schools 
(so announced on the title-page), and found 
many of the verses in it simply execrable— 
calculated to degrade the youthful mind 
and teach it to grovel instead of to mount 
higher. 

The present system is wrong; let us “‘ re- 
form it altogether.” We should by all 
means have music in the public schools, 
but let it be as a part of the children’s edu- 
cation, and not as a means of show 


btained to much better advantage through 
simple exercises in the musical elements. 
But by all means let us see to it that the 
character of the music is such as to ele- 
vate and not to degrade; so shall the youth 
grow up to manhood purer and better. 





CRIME AND IGNORANCE. 

Day after day we hear the cry, ‘‘ Why is 
crime so rampant in this age of advance- 
ment ?” and day after day, while Echo an- 
swers, after the Scottish manner, “ Why ?” 
Experience unrolls her ponderous volumes, 
and, pointing with outstretched finger to 
the printed page, whispers sadly, yet ear- 
estly, “Read and learn!” And from what 
she has recorded what do we learn ? 

That ever since the beginning of the 
new educational era, when the poor of 
nearly all civilized countries were afforded 
facilities for mental improvement, crime 
has flourished where ignorance prevailed. 

That criminals are for the most part 
ignorant. 

That pauperism and crime cost England 
five times as much as she expends to cdu- 
cate her children, and that pauperism and 
crime are her shame. 

That Switzerland’s schools cost seven 
times as much as her poor-houses and jails; 
and that she is one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world. 

That in our own great and glorious re- 
public eighty-three per cent. of the crimi- 
nals are unable to read and write, forty per 
cent. have never pursued an honest calling, 
eigbty per cent. have learned no trade, and 
forty per cent. (of whom five-sixths can 
neither read nor write) are of native birth. 

It is pleasant to feel that with the pro- 
motion of educational interests the crimes 
that marked the ‘good old times” have 
been steadily decreasing in number and in 
enormity. Dyspeptics and people whe 
read much and think little are prone to be- 
lieve that this statement is false; but when 
good digestion shall have blessed the for- 
mer, and reason shall have asserted her 
sway in the minds of the latter, they will 
not be slow to admit that the world is far 
better and far wiser to-day than ever be- 
fore since the days of Adam. When mur- 
ders were committed in the “good old 
times,” the reports thereof had only a lim- 
ited local’ circulation. Nowadays, even 
the brutal whipping of a cart-horse, and the 
punishment of the offender against the laws 
of humanity, are made known to millions 
of people by means of the - daily. newspa- 
per; and to the hypechondriac and the un- 
thinking man the cruelty of the culprit, 
coupled with the villainy of the dozen murt- 
derers mentioned in the papers of the day, 
is offered as proof positive that the world 
is growing worse instead of better. This 
fallacy will always prevail among these un- 
happy people, whose numbers will not de- 
crease until dyspepsia and brain-sloth shall 
have been. forever banished. 





THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In January last the JouRNAL contained 
an illustration and a full sketch of the State 
Normal School at Cortland. We have re- 
ceived recently from a Baltimore corre- 
spondent who recently visited Cortland, a 
somewhat livelier description of the town 
and its great institution, but we regret that 
want of space precludes its full publica- 
tion. Our correspondent concludes his 
letter as follows : 

But there is an institution which I have 
not included in the foregoing enumeration 
for it deserves especial mention, being, an 
that vi ustly, the pride and glory of 
Cortlan his is the State Nomal School, 
a stately edifice, admirably adapted for 
educational Pyne and which was 
erected by the people of Cortland at a 
cost, I believe, of $90,000. This large 
building, with its two lofty towers, pre- 
sents a very commanding mag It 
is situated in the centre of the village on a 
site containing about four acres, It is not, 
however, of the architectural beauty o! 
the edifice,that I wish to speak, but of the 
institution itself, which is an honor to the 
State as well as to the locality.” Myself an 
at | br ¥ interest ~ 
e ng appe to education, an 
I was much fied when that eminent! 
successful educator, Professor James H. 
Hoose, the Principal of the institution, to 
whom my friend introduced me, kindly in- 
vited me to: visit the various departments 
during class hours. 





A Normal school, conducted as this one 
is, solves the problem of the systematic 


diffusion of knowledge among the masses, 
for it furnishes the State with what is most 
wanted, viz., properly trained teachers. 
Teaching is not and should not be a mere 
trade, to be embarked in by any one for 
want of more profitable occupation. It is 
a holy calling, akin to that of the minister 
of the Gospel, and carrying with it as great 
a responsibility, for it is the educator's task 
to develop the young mind, to = its 
first efforts at grasping truth, to inculcate 
the principle without which education is a 
curse rather than a blessing; that knowl- 
edge is of God and leads to To make 
a good teacher, it does not suffice thata 
man ‘should possess much learning; he must 
love the young, and he must know hew to 
teach. One may admire a beautiful land- 
scape with all the enthusiasm of an artist, 
and yet not be able to transfer it to his 
canvas; anther, skilled with the brush, 
remains indifferent to the beauties of na- 
ture while presenting their counterfeit. 
The former, after many failures, may suc- 
ceed by hard work; the latter will never 
produce a perfect picture. So with teach- 
ers. Love of children, and consequent 
love of the profession of educator, is the 
first requisite. The ability to teach they 
may acquire by long practice, but at the 
cost of many failures by which their schol- 
— not they, are the true sufferers. The 
training-school will give them the con- 
densed experience of competent minds, to 
be practically acquired in a np A 
shorttime. The result is obvious: a uni- 
form system, tested by success, and which 
may be enlarged upon and modified in its 
details, but never altered to the detriment 
of its fundamental principle. 

The Normal school at Cortland is man- 
aged by a local board of trustees, in whose 
President, Hon. Henry 8. Randall, I had 
the pleasure of recognizing one I had met 
many years since. Time has dealt gent) 
with the author of the “ Life of Jefferson;” 
his great intellect is as vigorous as twenty 
ny ago, and his conversational powers 

ave lost none of that charm that made 
him the centre of the intellectual circle 
wherever he went. The institution has 
the advantage of possessing an unexcep- 
tional Faculty, devoted to the great work 
intrusted to them and competent to carry 
it out in all its details. I have seen many 
schools in many places and I do not re- 
member meeting with one that comes u 
so near my idea of ection in the sci- 
ence of teaching. The system is compre- 
hensive, the studies exhaustive, and the 
discipline—without which no success is 
possible—is admirable, the energetic Prin- 
cipal having received the most cordial su 

rt of the citizens of Cortland in esta 

ishing it from the beginning—a rare good 
fortune that few of those who devote them- 
selves to educating youth can boast of. 
But the citizens of Cortland are a public- 
spirited people who, not content with 
building railroads and encouraging every- 
thing that may add to the material pros- 
perity of their village, have loftier views 
and sbow themselves oe to uphold 
every measure that will elevate the moral 
standard of the rising generation. 

The primary department, conducted in 
the Normal School building, was to me an 
object of especial interest, and I had the 
good luck to visit it at a very auspicious 
time. Du Chaillu, the African explorer, 
who had delivered a lecture on his travels, 
the evening before, at Messenger Hall, 
dropped in while I was there, and gave the 
children a rehearsal ot his adventures with 
the gorillas. The vivacious Frenchman 
has been so much with the monkey tribes 
that he imitates some of their grimaces to 
perfection, and he kept the little ones in 
one continual roar of laughter. Seated near 
the teachers’ platform, I listened not to the 
daring traveler’s funny anecdotes, I was 
scanning thoughtfully the sea of upturned 
little faces before me. What wonder and 
delight beamed on the younger ones, what 
flashes of intelligence lighted up the older 
ones, when some familiar fact was men- 
tioned. There was no restraint here; the 
fun was too good for any other thought to 
prevail than the enjoyment of it; and yet, 
what order, how the force of discipline was 
felt even after it had been suspended. 
gazed at that bright-faced little audience, 
so wrapped in innocence and pleasure, and 
I thought of the bearded students and 
lovely girls I had seen a short while ago in 
the room above. There was the same 

dest self-reli , the same decorum in 
demeanor, the same happy expression. 
The harmonizing influence of one ruling 
mind was perceptible through every grade 
of this great institution, where over 1,000 
children and young people receive the last- 
ing benefits. VIATOR. 








SOME DIGNITY WANTED. 

It is somewhat painful to witness the 
freedom with which political hacks, who 
are known to be striving for some little 
picking on the public bone, and persons of 
no public importance whose lives have not 
been remarkable tor purity, rush on and off 
the benches and seat themselves beside the 
judges of our criminal courts every day. 
In those courts, too, the worst phase of 
political corruption exhibits itself, in the 
intervention of purchased political ‘‘ influ- 
ence” and in the endeavor to save the 
criminal for his services on election day. 
The hardest case is given a good character 
at least, if he only have friends ; and char- 
acter is not a little before ajury. In view 
of the possible suspicion which may attach 
to the presence of doubtful persons on or 
about the judge’s bench, care and a due 





dignity should be observed by judges, to 
protect their own character and dignity. 


DANGEROUS SPORTS. 


There is a fashion in toys and in sports 
among children, as there is among their 
elders in clothing and in finery. Just now, 
among the youngsters, the boys are all 
rolling hoops or spinning tops, while the 
girls are showing with what address and 
agility they can skip the rope. Now all 
these amusements are laudable enough in 
their way, but the one most famed by the 
girls, skipping the rope, is capable of doing 
much injury to those indulging in it. The 
boys cannot take any great harm from their 
hoops or their tops, but the girls are in 
constant danger of over-exerting them- 
selves—even fatally—from excessive devo- 
tion to their favorite pastime. 
Only a few days ago the death of a little 
girl was recorded as having occurred in 
New Jersey from an excess of this sort of 
sport. 
It seems that the young girl in question 
had entered into a contest with some of her 
companions to see which could skip the 
rope the greatest number of times without 
stopping. Such contests are not rare, but 
are often fatal, as in this case. The victo- 
rious girl made four hundred jumps, but 
died soon after her victory was announced, 
This is by no means the first case of the 
kind ; in fact, they are only too common, 
especially at this season of the year, and 
all parents and teachers, and every one 
having charge of the young, should pay 
particular attention to the matter. The 


¥, | danger is by most persons entirely under- 


estimated, and the reasons for it are not at 
all. understood. 

We all know that running, fast walking, 
walking up stairs, rowing, or any other 
exertion which calls into play the legs or 
arms, issure to produce what we know asa 
“shortness of breath.” Yet why this ef- 
fect is produced is not generally known. 
The explanation is found in the fact that 
any muscular exertion brings about such a 
compression of the veins as serves to send 
the blood to the heart more rapidly than 
is its wont, and so gives the heart and lungs 
more to do—the heart in sending the blood 
to the lungs and the latter organs in puri- 
fying it. When this extra labor reaches a 
certain limit the heart and lungs give out 
and the machinery stops—the body dies, 

This is the whole philosophy of such 
deaths as that of Renforth, the great 
rower, last summer, and of this little girl, 
and many other little girls, from what 
seems like a less laborious exercise, while 
it is really much harder work. 

We finish, as we began, by calling the 
attention of parents and teachers to the 
dangers of any exercise for the young 
which tasks to the extreme point the pow- 
ers of endurance of those taking part in it, 
and we urge a careful supervision of all 
such plays. 

Skipping the rope isa healthful exercise 
until it is made a competitive game, when 
it is always liable to become the means of 
death, and therefore it should be carefully 
supervised. 





THE concert at the Academy of Music 
next Saturday night, for the benefit of the 
New York Teachers’ Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Association, promises to be a complete 
success, as it well deserves to be. We un- 
derstand that the demand for tickets in- 


[| creases largely every day, and notice is 


given to persons desirous of securing good 
seats to apply immediately to Mr. J. T. 
Boyle, of G. 8. No. 42, Allen street. 








Tue fourth annual reunion dinner of the 
George T. Trimble Association of old Pub- 
lic School No. 3 will be given at Delmoni- 
co’s, Fourteenth street,on Tuesday, 16th 
inst., at 7} o’clock P. mM. 





WE accidentally omitted to give credit 
in the last two issues of the JourNat to J. 
W. Schermerhorn & Co.’s valuable month- 
ly for Mr. George R. Cathcart’s articles on 
“Female Education.” 





Tae Postursners’ Boarp or TRADE.— 
This organization, which has. just entered 
upon its third year, held its quarterly 
meeting at the Grand Central Hotel, in this 
city, on the 3d inst. There was a larger 
attendance than at any previous — 
of the , and harmony and good feel- 
ing marked the session. Changes were 
adopted requiring a voucher for all intro- 
ductions at half price in the shape of old 
books, in order that the books displaced be 
not again thrown on the market and made 
useful in a fature operation to obtain books 
at lower than market rates. The Secretary 
will shortly issue the revised rules and sup- 
bg Nag chm with copies. 

he following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing 





year: 
Henry Ivison ; Vice-Presi- 
Wilson; Secretary, J. C- 


President. 
dent, 0. J. 
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Barnes ; Treasurer, C.C. Woolworth, with 
the committees as usual. 

In closing we add extract from report of 
the Arbitration Committee, as read at the 
meeting of the Board : 
=‘In presenting to the Board of Trade 
fheir Second Annual the Arbitra- 
tion Committee are happy to say that their 
duties the past year have been much less 
onerous than d the first year of the 
existence of the Board. This is owing, 
doubtless, to the fact that the members 
have had time to adjust themselves to the 
new and impro' condition of thi 
of their more peaceful rela- 

toward one another, and to the 
abandonment of that t of lawless com- 
tition, which before the formation of the 
was fast bringing the whole school- 

book trade into a state of settled disrepute. 

“They are also happy to report that, in 
their ju ent, the aims and objects of the 
— have grown in favor, not only 
among the members themselves, but with 
the dealers throughout the country, and 
with all honorable educational men. It 
has come to be at last understood that the 
objects of the Boari of Trade were not in 
the interest ly, but in that of 
fair and honorable dealing. 

“The prices of books have not advanced, 
but, on the contrary, there bas been impart- 
ed to the trade a steadiness and uniformity 
which bave secured to all classes of dealers 
a fair remuneration for both labor and cap- 
ital, and the committee cannot too strongly 
recommend to the members a continuance 
of that friendly understanding and confi- 
dence upon which the whole basis of our 
compact rests.” 








Tue Natrona, EpvucationaL Assoctra- 
7Ti0oN.—The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be held 
in Boston, on the 6th, 7th and 8th of Au- 
gust, 1872. The forenoon and evening of 
each day will be occupied by the General 
Association, and the afternoon of each day 
by the four Departments—Elementary, 
Normal, Su tendence and Higher Edu- 
cation. The officers are E. E. White, 
President, Columbus, Ohio ; 8. H. White, 
Secretary, Peoria, Ill. 


Hews from the Schools. 











NORMAL COLLEGE. 


On Saturday last, the Philomathean lit- 
Society, Miss E. Demarest, President, 

cele its first anniversary in the hall 
of the college building. There was a very 
fashionable audience of ladies, with here 
and there some gentlemen, among whom 
we noticed Commissioners Smyth and 
Wood, President Hunter, Presidente 8. J. 
Beach and A. H. Stoiber, with other officers 
of the Clionan and Phrenocosmian Socie- 
ties, ively, and the parents of many 
young ladies. These filled the hall to a 
great extent, and a more attentive and ap- 
preciative audience we have never met 
with at similar occasions. In fact, the 
character of the entertainment deserved it, 
for it was highly interesting and the exer- 
cises were very well performed. The es- 
says were very well written and the recita- 
tions well delivered. Nor was the musical 
part at all inferior. The following was 


the programme : 
President's Address........++-+eeee+0+ Miss E. Demarest 
Tremolo... ..ssececcseececccsvessccccees Miss C Frankel 


Selections from ne.Miss C. M. Robinson, Editor 
Recitation en "Miss M. Beovit 
Rong 











Of all these exercises some deserve 
especial mention for their excellence. 


They are: Miss er’s reading of a 
chapter of ‘‘ Dombey and Sen,” which was 
very naturally given, and evoked much ap- 
plause. Miss Palmer's hu uorous essay, 
“ Sans Sujet,”’ and that of Miss Putnam on 
“Mixed School” (as regards sex), were 
very well written, indeed, and well re- 
ceived. Miss Bowen's recitation, ‘‘ Ber- 
nardo del Capio,” and that of Miss Macy, 
“‘Horatius at the Bridge,” also elicited ap- 
plause. The President made an address 
and stated that the society was organiz 
November, 1870, with thirty-one members; 
that the literary exercises consisted of es- 
eays, critiques, readings, recitations and 
sometimes a debate; that the objects of the 
society were “To promote friendship, to 
Cae knowledge of literature, de- 

elocution, but above ail, and they feel 
it the highest, the noblest of their efforts, 
we desire to do the utmost that we can to 
strengthen our college and to bear its 
standard not merely in the society room 
bat everywhere through the storms of ill- 
will as well as in sunshine; that, since 
‘mercy seasons justice,’ they should make 
allowances for whatever might be found 
fault with in the exercises.” h societies 
are to receive $200 to pay their current ex- 
penses, 


Tue Exevesta Warp ScHoors.— 
Mr. Editor:: The Eleventh Ward is not 
considered a fashionable locality, and is in 

ger of being overlooked by parties in 
rst-class schools; yet here 
are located some of the very best schools of 
the —¢ This .fact has been long known 
to and recognized by the residents and 
school officers of the ward. . In confirma- 
tion of this statement I desire to call your 





attention to the report of City Superin- 
tendent Kiddle, giving the results of the 
late examination of the Eleventh Ward 
schools. He re that the total number 
of classes examined was 134, of which 69 
were excellent, 58 good and only 7 fair. If 
any ward has a better record than this let 
them show it. I write on behalf of the 
school officers of the Eleventh Ward, who, 
justly, are —_ proud of their schools. 
ours truly, Epwarp MIE&ELING, 

Chairman Committee on Teachers, Elev- 
enth Ward. 

A New Scnoo. Socrery.—A literary 
association has been formed from the mem- 
bers of the New York Evening High School, 
under the name of the — Society. 
The first meeting will be held in the chapel 
of the University of the City of New York, 
Washington square, on Wednesday evening 
next, at 8 o’clock. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE NOTES. 

—Friday, April 19, 1872, at 7:30 p.m., in 
the College ee ee 
Falk, '72; Essay, omon, '73; Declama- 
tion, Dix, '74. ‘‘ Do inventions benefit the 
laboring — ree | — 

mgarten, °73. eg.— , “48; 
Rullman, '73. Phrenocosmia. — Reading 
Kolk, '74; Essay, Jennings, 73 ; Declama- 
tion, Richardson, '74. “‘ Resoleed, That the 
principle, ‘Our country, right or wrong,’ 
should be supported by a citizen.” _— 
Huss, 73; Swart, '74. Neg.—Grant, '73; 
Muller, ’73. 

—Mr. Jenkins, 74, has been selected 
Grand Layer 5 _ a hg gee An- 
niversary, an r. Grant, °73, 8) er, in 
place of Mr. Fisher, '73, ae : 

—Gen. Webb has returned to College 
with improved health, and has at once re- 
sumed his duties as President. 


—Columbia Coll has elected Prof. 


Barton, of C. CO. N. Y. a LL.D. We 
congratulate him. 

—The Merit Roll bas at length ap 3 
We learn that in '72 Mr. Hochbeimer is 


No. 2, and in 73 Mr. Fagnani No. 5. 


The Library. 


A Husrory or Ene.anp—Po.iticat, 
MiniTaey AND Socrat, FROM THE Ear- 
Ligst Times TO THE PRESENT. By 
Benson J. Lossing. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 1871. 

Perhaps the highest praise we can give 
this book is that we opened it expect- 
ing to judge it by half a dozen sentences, 
to find in other words a mere ordinary 
make up for the use of school children, 
and were led on from page to page until 
we nearly completed the book. The book 
is necessarily imperfect. The history of a 
thousand years from Alfred, in A. D. 871, 
to Victoria, A. D. 1871, of a country which 
has led the political advance of the world, 
cannot be told fully in 560 small pages. 
But the work is done by compression, not 
omission. The facts are given with extra- 
ordinary fullness and yet the result is 
not a mere compendium of dates but 
a history seeking “to teach by ex- 
ample.” With all the author's judgments 
we certainly do not agree. We cannot 
agree thatsthe clergy of the fourteenth cen. 
tury were as bad as he represents. His 
judgment of Cromwell, of Charles II., of 











le | Mariborough, seems to us to lack that shad- 


ing which can alone give a true view of 
the men, nor are we entirely willing to 

ive up our Shakespearian Richard Crook- 
Back. Perhaps this hardness is a necessary 
consequence of the brevity enforced by the 
limits he has placed on himself. One 
thing shines through all the book which 
would redeem far worse defects than any 
we have noticeu—its thorough American 
love for freedom of thought and political 
liberty. This of itself should commend it 
to every American teacher and every 
school officer who rightly conceives how 
the school—the nt of liberty—depends 
for its healthy life on its offspring. 


Tae Rrvat CoLiectton OF Prosk AND 
Porrry, for the use of schools, colleges 
and public readers. By Martin Larkin. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
14 Bond street. 

Why “ Rival” collection, we know not; 
but by whatever name known, ceriainly a 
most excellent one. Among the large 
number of selections—all made with taste 
and discrimination—we find many, such as 
‘* Nothing to Wear,” ‘‘ The Bells of Shan- 
don,” “ Weller’s Valentine,” “Sallie 
Dillard,” and others which seldom find 
their way into books of this character, but 


which deserve to be kept before the average | 8" 


reader for al] time. author has bor- 
rewed liberally from Dickens, Thackeray, 


Tom Hood, Bryant, Tennyson, Holmes, 
Whittier, Hugo, Macaulay and Longfel- 
low, besides drawing without stint upon 


that most prolific of all writers—Mr. 
Anonymous. We hope that in his next 
edition Mr. Larkin will credit Bret Harte 
with the authorship of “ John Burns of Get- 
tysburg,” and Wm. Allan Butler with that 
of the famous poem ‘* Nothing to Wear.” 


An American Girt Aproap. By Ade- 
line Trafton. Lee, Shepard & Dilling- 
ham, Publishers. 

This book is above all a jolly book, not 

a guide book, nor a solemn description of 
scenes which cannot be described. It is a 
pleasant, fresh, breezy. account of the 
author's travelsand trials in and to 
Her eye is keen to detect the genuinely 
comic element of her own discomforts and 
the various humbugs that she encountered, 
but there is a shy pee’ out of an honest 
admiration for the. beautiful which speaks 
more for her love of beauty than an addi- 
tional 250 pages of stilted phrases. 





We could easily quote half a column of 
the book, her visit to the Righi, her troubles 
on the journey to and in Paris, here and 
there a short piece of description, but this 
comes a little too near that ugly thing 
chic, is too long, the other rejuires too 
much context, and so we leave it as a 
whole to its readers. 

American Home Book oF _ Inpoor 
Games, &c., by Mrs. Caroline L. Smith. 
Lee & Sh : Boston and New York. 
The amusements and occupations of 

children should be studied more by parents 

than they generally are. The pu of 
the author of this admirable work is to 
mingle ornamental work and childish play, 
for the benefit and recreation of children 

SS ee ee In this 

ao sd she has included a vast variety. 

or under the head of Amusements we find 
how to make paper dolls, rag dolls, dan 
dolls, flower frames, hand shadows an 
paper shadows on the wall, musical games, 

— of mages. magic, instructions in 

cing, headwork, Christmas vo. 
triloquism ; and under the h of Work 
there are some very interesting and in- 
structive directions as to plan flowers 
and fruit, making moss baskets, knitting, 
ornamental works, &c. In fact there are 

@ thousand useful and pleasant things 

about the book. It is printed on ge 

paper, and handsomely bound and illus- 
trated. 

Tue “ Wesster Lrrerary " is the name 
of a neat little eight-paged monthly pub- 
lished by the Webster Press aee, 
under the supervision of the Webster Lit- 
erary Association, a society of young men 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one. Five members are pean each 
month to write for the jou R 

auusagalimnemanin 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Tae Maine Journal of Education is wel- 
comed heartily. Tbe April number, just 
received, contains many first-rate articles, 
among which we commend especially that 
on ‘School Supervision,” in which the 
writer, after making sevcral valuable sug; 
gestions relative to the improvement of 
ee methods, uses the following 
an : 

“ Nine-tenths of the time and labor spent 
in the study of English grammar at pres- 
ent is wasted. It is as though one should 
learn the names and uses of the various 
parts of a steam-engine by taking them 
apart, but should never learn to put them 
together and make them werk. e might 
oe something in absolute knowledge and 
mental discipline, but he certainly never 
would make an accomplished engineer. 

* Now, our language was made to use, 
and a method of instruction which does 
not teach our children to use it with facil- 
ity and propriety must be fatally vicious 
and defective. It is true, undoubtedly, 
that if a child learn his native ‘tongue from 
those who speak it correctly, he never will 
need to learn the rules of grammar as a 
guide in writing or speaking. But unfor- 
tunately, few children in this country are 
so blessed. If papa and mamma in the par- 
lor are masters of their language, Master 
Tom and Miss Eittie will have abundant 
opportunity to learn of Bridget in the kit- 
chen or of Jobn in the stables, or of their 
playmates in the streets, expressions 
which, if not lacking in morality and re- 
finement, would have shocked the gram- 
matical soul of the lamented Goold Brown.” 

The ges in this excellent journal are 
all well written ; but we would suggest to 
the editor the pro) ve | of taking his con- 
tributors to task for their immoderate use 
of the italic letter. When a good point is 
made the intelligent reader does not re- 
quire a sign-board or a finger-post to indi- 
cate it. he use of these tndices is a silent 
assertion, on the part of the writer, that 
his readers are mentally obtuse. We also 
object to the expression, ‘“‘two or three 
first words of any portion,” to be found in 
the opening article of the Journal; because 
there can be but one first word in any por- 
tion. When the writer on “ Geography” 
says that he must “ wallow” back to his sub- 
ject, we waddle back to discover what sort 
of slough he has been disporting in, but 
can only find that he has been gamboling 
all along on the banks of a stream meander- 
ing through a vale of lower case dotted 
here and there with clumps of aldine type, 
and not a puddle in sight. 

The JWinois Teacher for April presents an 
admirable table of contents. e notice 
that the two most interesting and sugges- 
tive articles in this number are by ladies. 

The National Teacher for April contains 
several valuable papers written by distin- 
ished educators. W. Watkins tells us 
in this issue of the Teacher that “ billy- 
bongs” is the name a= by the Austra- 
lian colonists to pools of stagnant water 
which in the dry season mark the beds of 
the water courses. He found the word in 
Gerstaecker’s Journey Around the World 
—and we are very glad of it, and very 
grateful to Mr. Gerstaecker and to Mr. Wat- 
kins as well. “ Billy-bong” may, one of 
these days, become a very useful member 
of the family of words adopted into our 
lan, ; andif we welcome telegram from 
India coffee from Arabia, ta from China, 
sachem from the Indian country, taboo from 
the Sandwich. Islands, turban from 
Persia, and scores of other so-called parts 
of 8) from divers and sundry other 
foreign realms, why should we’ not open 
our hearts and dictionaries to .the Austra- 
lian billy- »,8long with boomerang and 
hoodinaddin s¢ 

The Indiana School Journal Fay five 

to a well-meant appeal b: v. Thos. 
. D. D., President of Union - Chtis- 
tian College, Merom, Indiana, addressed to 
the world at large, but more particularly to 
teachers, ng for a more conscientious 





regard for the preservation of the purity of 
our glorious language. The reverend ap- 
pellant, while criticising careless writers, 
ds (as is g lly the case), in lay- 
ing himself open to attack. He credits au- 
thors, editors, critics and ‘“‘scribblers in 
general,” with having laid the world under 
grateful, as well as aye tribute for 
the light they scatter in the dingy paths of 
human life ;”’ but, without resting to let us 
discover the connection between “ ful 
tribute” and “‘ pecuniary tribute,” he adds 
in the same breath that these benefactors 
‘*must, and undoubtedly will, admit that 
their finest thoughts are sometimes so ob- 
scured by false syntax and faulty rhetoric 
asto arrest the attention and provoke the 
criticism of every intelligent reader.” 

As the doctor has invited criticism we 
venture to protest, but ‘‘not in the spirit 
of captious, wounded pride,” against his 
outlandish style of punctuating his sen- 
tences; and in “the spirit of candor and 
love,” to that he follow the example of 
the good old gospeller, who, when he 
eag a lesson, ‘‘ practiced it himself.” 

lore he again takes up his pen to punc- 
ture Disraeli and Archbishop French we 
hope the doctor will exercise his critical 
strength upon .he following from his own 





essay : 

Mothers who are acquainted theoreti- 
cally, and with a little attention might be 
wy with the construction of good 

nglish, teach their children not only baby- 
talk (for this we could pardon them), but 
many ungrammatical expressions that, be- 
coming fixed bythe force of early habit, 
can scarcely be overcome by years of care- 
ful labor and watchfulness in after life.” 

The American Educational Monthly con- 
tains a pleasant and instructive ig on 
“Education in Japan,” by W. E. Griffin 
together with other original and selected 
articles of merit. 

Tittell’'s Living Age for April 6 is at hand. 
It is as usual filled with the best articles 
printed in the English m ines. That 
on Robert Burns, from Blac: , is alone 
worth a year’s subscription. 


— —— 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 





Srammertne.—New York Stammering 
Institute, 107 West Twenty-third street; 
Professors Mann and Colvin, managers. 
City references furnished. No pay until 
cured. Send for prospectus. 


Wuy Every Lapy Can Have a Sew- 
inc Macuine.—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine” isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who call at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Mechine Stitching Company with a 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
ments, orpart cash and part work. Cash 
will be paid to the operator at the end of 
each month for ull money earned above 
the regular monthly installments. Instruc- 
tions free, 


Beware or Counterrerts.—Use Brum- 
mell's celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. on each drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 


—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
ermanent and inless cure for both. 
housands cured. Send stamp for con- 
clusive evidence. 


—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark's 
place (Eighth street). Special attention of 
teachers and scholars is called to physical 
culture. Terms, three months, $12.  Lib- 
eral inducements made to clubs of six or 
more. 


—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
tor painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every we and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 


—Those of our readers who are desirous 
of precuring a first-class piano at a reason- 
able price would do well to call on or send 
fora catalogue to Horace Waters, No. 481 
Broadway, whose reputation as a dealer in 
musical instruments is not only national 
but world-wide. Mr. Waters’ name is fa- 
miliar as a household word. 


—One of the best and easiest methods of 
rocuring furniture, carpets, bedding, &c., 
3 by the very popular system adopted by 


Dealy & Cunningham, 384 and 886 Third } 


avenue, Goods are furnished when re- 
quired, but payments are arranged to meet 
the convenience of their patrons. 


—The Geneva Watch sale, at No. 763 


Broadway, is largely patronized by all 
classes. 








Covors In A Horse.—The followin 
story is said to illustrate the Arab’s esti- 
mate of the different colors in a horse: A 
chief of the tribe was once pursued by ene- 
mies. He said to his son: ‘‘ My son, drop 
to the rear and tell me the color of the 
horses of our foe, and may Alla burn his 
grandfather!” “ White,” was the answer. 
“Then we will go south,” said the chief, 
“for in the vast plains of the desert the 
wind of the white horse cannot stand the 
protracted chase.” Again the chief said : 
** My son, what colored horses pursue us?” 
“Black, O my father!” “Then we will 
go among the stones and rocky ground, 


‘| for the feet of the black horses are not 


strong.’ A third time the young Arab was 
sent to the rear, and reported chestnut 
horses. ‘‘ Then,” said the chief, “ we are 
lost. Who but Alla can deliver us from 
the chestnut!" Dun or cream-colored 
horses the Arabs consider worthless. 





LETIER BOX. 





RV. B.—Your article is sensible and well written, 
but It partakes too much of the character of an adver. 
Usement. 

W. L.'s poem, “ The Aged Schoolmaster,” isa very 
creditable production, but it will require much careful 
revision before our poetica! printer can be induced to 
eetitup. He says that “flame” and “home” cannot 
be made to rhyme; that ‘ recall” and ‘ school” don’t 
sound a bit alike; and that he fails to harmonise 
“hum” and game,” “ heart” and “ short” “abide” 
and “ fade,” “ again” and “ flown,” “o'er” and “fair,” 
and “along” and ‘‘bring.” When he came to the 
linee— 

“ He loves to talk of the happy boys 
Whick ho taught,” &e., 
the printer tore his hair. Said he, “! was once a boy 
myself, and I thin’ that your poet ought to pay more 
respect to the tribe.” 

Our poetical printer is a very irascible old gentie- 
man. He can't write verses, but his soul is full of 
poetry, and he knows a musical stanza when he hears 
it. He says that bis temper was first soured by a 
poet who turned bis b inte choliambics and 
scasontics of the vilest character for the sake of a 
rhyme; but that it was utterly destroyed by an ap 
Prentice who set up the first two lines of the “ Beg- 
gar's Petition” so as to make them read; 

“ Mity the porrows of a soor old pan 
Whose lembling trimbs have dorne him to yeur boor.” 





So we advise W. L., and all other young worshipers 
at the shrine of the Muse, to be careful not to offend 
the poetical printere—of whom there is always one in 
the composing room of a well-regulated journal; for 
they are sometimes spiteful fellows, and, having full 
contro! of the types, it is very easy for them to make 
noses” of your “ roses,” and even to metamorphose 
your “ dear” lute “ bear,” which would be disagree. 
able to the blue-eyed angel of your dreams, and might 
drive he~ to the use of hydroferrocyanic acid. 


WHITES ARITHMETICS 


Are exactly adapted to the present 





COURSE OF STUDY 
Por the 


New York City Grammar Schools. 


Successful combination of 
MENTAL and WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Useless Detaile Omitted—Adapted to the Present 
Condition of Education, Science and Business— Numer- 
ous Practical Problema. 


Adopted in Twelve Normal Schools, 


WILSON, HINELE & CO, 


28 BOND STREET. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO, 


483 and 485 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Report of Judges of American Institute, 


1871: 


“These pencils are well graded, and equal to aay 
imported pencil. 


Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education for 1872. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices. 


NOVELLO'S 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWKR & CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, _ 
ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


SARGENT AND MAY'S 


American Readers 


LATEST! BEST!! CHEAPEST!!! 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES, 


Practical, Scientific, Inexpensive, and give Universal 
Satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA, 
MITCHELLS NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
SMALL SERIES, in Portfolios or on Rollera, 
MITCHELI’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
LARGE SERIES, on Rollers. 

Beautiful, accurate and entirely new. 
DaViD S&S. JASPER, 
oR 
A. MAY, 

119 and 121 William &St., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Etc., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


DEALY & CUNNINGHAMN'S, 


$84 and 386 Third Av., near 28th St. 
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THE TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 


—— 


Two little kittens cne stormy night, 
Began to quarrel and then ‘o fight. 
One had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the quarrel begun. 
“Tl! have that mouse!" said the bigger cat. 
* Yuu'll have that mouse? we'll see about that.” 
“I will have that mouse,” said the elder son. 
“ You sha’n’t have that mouse!" said the little 
one. 
1 told you before "twas a stormy night 
When the two little kittens began to fight; 
The old woman seized her sweeping-broom, 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 


The ground was covered with frost and snow, 

And the two little kittens had nowhere to go; 

So they laid them down on the mat at the door, 
While the eld woman finished sweeping the floor, 


Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 
All wet with snow and cold as ice; 

For they found it was better that stormy ni, 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel an 


Scientific Botes. 


—The brilliant aurora of February 4, 
throughout Western Europe, indicates that 
these phenomena are not restricted to the 
Polar regions, either for their origin or for 
their grandest development; but that they 
may originate and present their greatest 
display in eur own latitudes as well. They 
descend, however, to the temperate zene 
only when the sun is in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, drawing thither the mass of the 
atmosphere, and causing those trade winds 
to blow toward the Equator which during 
spring and summer move northward to the 
Pole. Auroras, therefore, occur most fre- 
quently during those general atmospheric 
perturbations which attend the equinoxes. 
According to the records of M. Boue, going 
as far back as 1860, only 60 auroras have oc- 
curred in the month of June, while not Jess 
than 458 have been observed in March and 
498 in October. In view of these facts, this 
phenomenon seems to be connected wiih 
grand equinoctial movements, and to result 
from electrical discharges produced among 
currents in the rarefied portions of the up- 
per atmosphere. 


— -Lithofracteur, a new explosive com- 
pound of nitro-glycerine, infusorial earth, 
and some of the ingredients of gunpowder, 
was thoroughly tested recently at the lime- 
stone quarries of Nant-mawr, near Shrews- 
bury, England, with the view of proving 
its advantages of —_- handling, trans- 
port, or concussion. hile it may not be 
more powerful than dynamite, gun-cotton, 
ur gunpowder even, it was shown to be 
greatly superior to these, or to ordin 
nitro-glycerine, in respect to liability to 
explosion from friction, force, or ignition, 
If a light or spark touch a single grain of 
gunpowder in a manufactory or magazine, 
the destruction of the whole store is inevit- 
able ; but lithofracteur does not explode 
even when lighted )vy fire, requiring to be 
ignited by a percassion fuse, whose ca; 
must be inserted in the substance. Place 
in a cup floating in an oil bath, and the 
temperature raised to 342 degrees Fabr., it 
smouldered away, without bursting into a 
flame or exploding. Cartridges were beat- 
en on wood by wood, on iron plates by 
falling blocks of stone or 32-pound shot, 
with no other result than fracture and a 
scattering of their contents. Boxes of the 
same were thrown from the top of a ledge 
150 feet high, on the rocks below, with a 
like result. Attached to rails and run over 
by the wheels of mineral trucks, one out of 
four exploded. Bound to wooden buffers 
of these trucks, none were fired ; but when 
fastened to iron buffers, the trucks coming 
in collision at the speed of forty miles an 
hour, an explosion occurred. A number 
of five-pound cartridges, placed in the cen- 
tre of a bontire, burned harmlessly away ; 
and when others were buried in a hole in 
the rock, whose opening was filled with 
stones, and ignited by an ordinary minin 
fuse, the result was merely a cloud o 
smoke that floated off on the breeze. 

To prove its powerful explosive qualities, 
stockades were destroyed by charges of 27 
and 150 pounds (the report of the latter be- 
ing heard 22 miles). A crater 16 feet in 
diameter and 12 feet deep was formed by 
an explosion of 43 pounds placed in a zinc 
tube six feet in length, and settled verti- 
cally two feet below the surface. Hea 
rails of abomb-proof magazine were cut an 
twisted by charges of 15 pounds. Torpe- 
does suspended a short distance beneath 
the strongest timbers splintered them into 
“*matchwood.”’ 

The final question of safety after long 
storage—as some varieties of nitro-glyce- 
rine and all not carefully purified, sponta- 
neously decompose—has not yet been satis- 
factorily answered. However, a govern- 
ment mining inspector at Lend, Austria 
reports that lithofracteur has been store 
there for two years, without undergoing 
any change whatever. 


—Professor St. Clair Gray has succeeded 
in pene ny | the existence of an electric 
current in the nerve power, in a truly re- 
markable way. Among the constituent 
elements of the human body, he conjec- 
tured that sulphur and phosphorus might 
be the originators electrically of nerve 
force. The predominance of phosphorus 
in the brain and of sulphur in the liver, 
with the circulation of an alkaline fluid, 
the blood between, suggested the construc- 
tion of @ sulphur-phospborus cell, having a 
caustic a solution for the acting me- 
dium. In this a 1 ned igo an electro-motive 
power was developed, greater than that of 
& Daniells element, the proportion being 
as four to three, when re; red by Thom- 
ton’s electremeter. This success attained, 
the preblem became the proving of the ex- 
istence of an electric current between the 
brain and the liver. For this purpose a 
rabbit, was taken and placed under the 


ht 
fight. 














influence of an anesthetic. Through 
an incision made in the abdom- 
inal walls of the right hypochon- 
driac region an insulated copper wire 
was passed into the body of the liver; an 
eyeball was pierced in Tike manner, for 
carrying a secoud insulated wire through 
the optic foramen, until it penetrated the 
brain. No sooner were the ends of these 
copper wires brought into contact with the 
exposed’ sciatic nerve ef a frog’s leg asa 
galvanoscop2 than powerful convulsions 
were induced throughout the muscles of 
the limb. The existence ef an electric cur- 
rent thus established, in view of the results 
of the first experiment, points clearly to 
the action of the alkaline blood on the 
phosphorus of the brain and thesulphur of 
the liver, together with its character as a 
connecting fluid, as its source. Although 
this action may not be the only source of 
nervo-motive power, yet it is indicated to 
be the greatest of all, by the fact that over 
seventy grains ef phosphoric acid are ex- 
creted daily by the kidneys, in phosphates 
of soda, lime, potash, ammonia, with 
nearly one hundred ins of sulphuric 
acid, in sulphates of soda and potash, 
which, as oxidation products, must be de- 
rived ie | from those organs in which 
they abound. In the opinion of Dr. Gray, 
these results not only throw light on the 
sourse of nerve force, but indicate the 
sympathetic nerve as the professor of the 
function of controlling and regulating the 
involuntary movements of muscles and or- 
gans; and that the serous cavities, the 
peritoneum, pleura, pericardium, and those 
of the envephalon may resemble Leyden 
jars in many particulars. 


—The Journal of Applied Chemistry rec- 
ommends the use of a small quantity of 
carbolic acid in paste for laying paper- 
hangings, and in whitewash, and states 
that it will repel cockroaches and al! other 
insects. It will also neutralize the disa- 
greeable odor consequent upon the decom- 
position of the paste, which in newly- 
prepared walls is sometimes very oppres- 
sive. The cheapest and best form of car- 
bolic acid is crystal, which dissolves in 
water at an excess of temperature, 





WHAT MR. GREELEY SAID TO THE 
YOUNG MAN. 

A young Englishman of our acquaint- 
ance, who recently came to this country 
under the impression that he could make 
money easily here, though he had no very 
distinct idea how, wrote to Mr. Greeley, 
after exhausting every other resource, ask- 
ing his advice. He described himself as 


STY | liberally educated, a graduate from Oxford, 


but without experience or skill in any par- 
ticular business, and, ef course, out of 
money. Mr. Greeley’s reply, which we 
have been allewed to decipher, begins by 
saying to the young man, “I utterly de- 
test and abhor the kind of education you 
have received,” which, he says, embraces 
everything except that which it should 
embrace—the mastery of some business 
that will yield a support. Mr. Greeley 
thanks God that be himself graduated from 
‘*a New England (very) common school,” 
net that he undervalues the knowledge to 
be secured in universities, we take it, but 
because colleges fail to previde adequately 
for the future of the man by making him a 
skilled workman in some recognized busi- 
ness which will er yield him a sup- 
port, and the suggestion is one well werthy 
of attention. r. Greeley thinks eve: 

man, no matter what his station in life 
may be, ought to know a business at which 
he can earn a liveliood with his hands— 
that every man should know a trade, in 
fact; and in a general way he is doubtless 


right. 

Sut what do your colleges train men for? 
They give us, incidentally, doctors and 
lawyers in such abundance that the half of 
them never secure a footing in their pro- 
fessions, while the non-professional gradu- 
ates are turned out ‘‘liberally educated,” 
as the phrase goes, but utterly destitute of 
avy kind of fitness for life. They can read 
Greek and Latin, they kaow the calculus, 
and have a limited uaintance with the 
mixed mathematics and the sciences. But 
how many of them know how to make even 
ten dollars a week at any kind of business? 
How many of them can utilize their liberal 
education? How many of them could 
command a salary on their merits without 
influence and patronage? Men who arein 
journalism see more of the misery wrought 
by our defective educational system than 
others do, because men of education, out of 
yee invariably try literature, under the 
delusion that any man with an education 
can write for the rs. They ceme by 
scores, confident of their entire qualifica- 
tion, while they admit that they have no 
experience, and some of them even confess 
themselves void of an idea as to what they 
shall write about, imagining that the men 
who are to pay for their matter can afford 
also to supply them with its framework 
and spirit. 

People talk a great deal about the mise- 
ries of the poor and the struggles of the 
working classes, but there is probably far 
more real suffering in the struggles of 
those who want to work but do not know 
how. We can conceive of no more unhappy 

rson than the man whose ideas have 

n refined inte almost morbid sensitve- 
ness by a liberal education, without mone 
and with no skill at anything profitable. 
complete education is anoble possession, 
but the educatien which does not embrace 
the mastery of some business is lamentably 
incomplete, and the parent who makes a 
blacksmith out of his son does him a much 
greater kindness than the one who makes a 
mere graduate of the boy and leaves him 
to battle with life wholly unequipped for 
the struggle. 

The fault probably lies less with the col- 


leges, which educate a man for the sake of 
the man, than with parents who fail teadd 
to what the college has done tbe practical 
teachings necessary to fit the man for a 
life of usefulness. There is something also 
to be set down to the mistaken feeling that 
a profession is more honorable than a trade, 
and to the snobbishness which pushes into 
colleges and into jhe professions many men 
whom nature has intended to build houses 
or to make machinery or to till the soil. To 
most men acollegiate training is very valua- 
ble when joined to a business education of 
some sort, but some are better without it, 
and no man is fitted for life who has nothing 
more than a diploma on which to rely. 





A STITCH IN TIME. 

Careless, slip-shod persons leave the 
bars down, the gates open, the granary un- 
locked, so that cattle go into the garden, 
the fields, the orchards and destroy plants, 
crops and fruits; and ‘‘thieves break 
through and steal.” A careless cook, on 
retiring at night, left the water running, 
and the house was flooded. A blundering 
hostler, with lighted pipe, let it fall upon 
the dry straw, setting the stable on fire, 
and horses, carriages and other property 
were consumed. The engineer started the 
steam, put the machinery in motion, and 
went to sleep ; the supply pipe becomin 
choked, the water soon evaporated, an 
the boiler exploded, blowing > the factory 
and killing many eperatives. A broken rail 
threw the train off the track, and the cars 
took fire, sending many men, women and 
innocent children to a sudden death. A 
convivial sea captain became ‘‘ half seas 
over” in drinking to “sweethearts and 
wives ;” his ship collided with another, and 
he being unfit to direct matters, al) was 
confusion on beard, and old ocean swallow- 
ed ship, crew and cargo atagulp. Once 
upon a time, two brothers, North and 
South, bad a falling out en account of a 
‘* peculiar institution” and some unoccu- 

ied lands which they owned jointly. 
Brother South wanted to extend his “pecu- 
liar institntion,” and carry it into Kansas, 
Brother North was opposed to this, remark- 
ing thatin those States where it then exist- 
ed he had no right to meddle or interfere, 
but that he objected to its extension upon 
lands owned by them jointly. Not agree- 
ing on the point, the brothers decided to 
settle the question by the sword. They 
pitched into each other pell-mell, and had 
ahot and heavy fight. During the long 
contest, mother England was wide-awake 
for business chances. She said, by her 
actions, “ While tbe Kilkenny cats are de- 
vouring each other, we will fit out priva- 
teers, iron-clad rams, and sweep their ships 
from the seas. We will go in with France 
and Spain, and when the war is over, di- 
vide the continent among us. The Great 
Democratic Republican bubble will burst 
sure, and we will send over one of our 
numerous princes torulethem. Maximil- 
ian shall have Mexico in the interest of 
France, and I will cut up the United 
Staces, giving New England to the Canadas, 
and establish a monarchy at Washing- 
ton,” and so forth. Thus would be wiped 
out that ‘‘ blarsted” braggart the Great 
Republic. 

uch, in effect, were the motives of 
many friendly (?) British subjects. Our 
war was long continued because of British 
interference, and thousands of lives were 
sacrificed and millions of property destroy- 
ed in consequence. 

All this is as palpable toevery intelligent 
American as the nose on his face, hen 
the piratical iron-clad Alabama was fitting 
out in Liverpeol, our Government sent 
ambassadors to remonstrate against the 
threatened evil ; but Great Britain did not 
heed our remonstrance. That lawless 
marauder, with English sailors on board, 
went forth with fire and sword to burn or 
sink every American ship she could find. 
While all this was goimg on the brave 
British lion remained in a state of apathetic 
repose, The war finally ended, accordin, 
to the prayers of all good men, but not ti 
after the most terrible carnage and fright- 
ful destruction ot human life and of prop- 
erty. Brother Jonathan called on Brother 
John to explain or give an account of him- 
self. At first he was bluff, and denied 
that he was in any way responsible. But 
Jonathan, sure of his case in the eyes of 
all the world, was in no great hurry fora 
settlement, presuming Join would come to 
his right senses in good time and offer to 
settle; und he finally went so far as to say he 
was sorry, and to confess that he had been 
to blame, and hoped we would let him off 
easy. He was willing to pay a little to- 
ward the damages he had occasioned, but 
flew up, and threatened to “ back out” of 
the treaty if we put in too big a bill. John 
is plucky where there is no danger, and 
ready to fight when there is anything to be 
made out of it—say in the East Indies, or 
in China, or inAbyssinia, or other benighted 
nations. Johnswallowed up Scotland and 
Ireland, and tried to swallow America. 
Will he try again? He sent us a Corn- 
wallis ; we returned him a Cob-wallis, 
with the corn all shelled off. Americans 
are not a selfish people. On the contrary, 
they are generous tp a fault; but they 
have the ro of the English, the perse- 
verance of the Scotch, and the fire of the 
Irish. Besides, with all this there is the 
steady persistency of the German. In- 
deed, we are made up of Saxon, Celt and 
Teuton ; and we count ourselves ‘‘ some 

umpkins.” Weare no longer children, 

ut adults, and are in _—_ to demand 
and compel justice. e are not belliger- 
ent, we seek no quarrel with others, and 
are resolved to mind our own business, ac- 
cording to the Monree doctrine of non-in- 
terference. England pleads in excuse, or 
extenuation, that her Government did not 
interfere in our quarrel. We reply, she 








granted belligerent rights which caused us | 


a world of trouble and expense. This she 
need not, should not have done. And the 
letting slip her iron-clad cruisers, she would 
have us believe, was her misfortune rather 
than her fault; and here comes in the force of 
the proverb, “A stitch in time.”” Had Eng- 
land taken that stitch ; had she stopped 
the Alabama and other privateers, instead 
of equipping, coaling and feeding them 
in her ports, she would not now be on the 
anxious seat of penitence, —s pardon, 
and an escape from the just penalty due to 
her sins of omission and commission. ‘A 
stitch in time saves nine.’’—Phrenological 
Journal. 


FACTS ABOUT METALS. 


The magnet is supposed to have its name 
from Magnesia, a city of Asia Minor, where 
it was first found. 

Type metal is made of three parts of lead 
and antimony, and is the only compound 
that will cast in a mold with sharp cor- 
ners, and this takes the exact form of the 
mold. 

Lead is used in making the strongest ce- 
ment known, which is a compound of red 
lead, brick-dust and oil, and is used for 
cementing stones. The town of Galena, 
Ill., takes its name from the quantities of 
galena, or lead, there. 

Nickel, of which a great deal is used in 
the manufacture of coin, is mostly got in 
this country, from a mine in Pennsylvania. 
It isthe most tenacious metal known. It 
is also much used in alloys, being one-fifth 
of the composition of German silver. 

In the past, most of the silver was got 
from ge but the most is now found in 
America. It was the standard coin, there 
being five dollars of silver to one of gold, 
but now there are about twenty of gold to 
one of silver. Silver is found free, and 
also with lead, from which it pays to be 
reduced if there is one-half an ounce of 
silver toa ton of lead. 

Gold is found free in veins on the older 
mountain systems, and in valleys to which 
‘it has been washed down. It is said that 
through the whole Rhine valley for a 
depth of many feet every shovelfull of 
earth contains traces of gold. The great 
reservoir of gold and silver, where they go 
and never return, is India and China, 
where they are used for ornaments and 
hoarded up as coin. 

Tin is one of the oldest known meta!s, a 
mine in Cornwall, England, having been 
known for three or four thousand years. 
The ore is of a garnet color, and if one per 
cent. is silver, it pays to work it. Tin was 
got from Cornwall by the Pheenicians; and 
some assert that the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts for the Golden Fleece, was to this 
place for tin. Tin ware is mostly iron 
covered with tin. 

Copper is the most ancient metal known, 
and, like tin, has been lon got from 
Cornwall. The ancients used ita great deal 
where we use iron. In the Lake Superior 
region is a solid mass weighing two hur- 
dred tons, but which is unavailable, as it 
cannot be blasted or got to pieces in an 
way but by cutting off little lumps with 
cold chisels. Malachite, a very valuable 
compound of copper, with a variegated 
~- color, is found in Siberia and Russia. 

t takes a polish vastly above marble, and 
is much used as ernament, probably the 
most magaificent room in the world being 
a room finished and furnished with this, at 
Versailles, Great quantities of copper are 
used in covering ship bottoms, and for gun 
and bell metal, as wellas for brass and 
bronze, 

Until the last twenty years most of the 
mercury was got from Spain, but lately 
large quantities are got from New Alma- 
den, in California. This metal is used with 
tin to form an amalgam, with which look- 
ing glasses are covered. It is very poison- 
ous, and gives off a vapor heavier than air, 
so the average life of those working in it 
is only seven or eight years. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons are annually used of this 
metal in reducing gold and silver, as it 
draws to itself every particle of either of 
these metals from the mass to which the 
ore has been reduced by other means. The 
compound is heavy and sinks, and is drawn 
off, after which, by being heated, the mer- 
cury vaporizes. ercury is also much 
used in medicine, in a compound called 
calomel, and from its being so poisonous, 
many deaths have occurred from its use. 


>—__—_—_—_— 


SmALL-Pox.—At this time, when small- 

ox is prevailing toa considerable extent 
in many portions of the ceuntry, it is most 
important to understand the most reliable 
preventive as well as curative measures in 
its amet ape Small-pox is propagated 
by specific contagion or miasm, and by di- 
rect inoculation of the virus, or lymph, 
which accumulates in the pustules. The 
miasma of small-pox is multiplied by heat, 
moisture and foul air. Thus, a@ small 
yd of the malaria in a hot, damp and 

thy house, will increase so rapidly that 





should be repeated every two or three days. 
In order to have vaccination certainly pro- 
tective against small-pox, it must produce 
the following constitutional —— : 
Light pain in the head, aching of the mus- 
cles, chilly sensations and some fever, to- 

ther with the development of a well-de- 

ed pustule, which will appear first as a 
small blister, then fill with grayish lymph, 
will dry and become of a mahogany color, 
and upon scaling off will leave apit. In- 
flammation may “ppear around the pustule, 
but as that occurs frequently as the result 
of the scarifying, it is not a positive indi- 
cation that the vaccine disease has been 
perfectly developed. If the vaccination 
has been perfect, the system is as much pro- 
tected as it can be, and observations prove 
that it is a preventive of small-pox in 
ninety-three cases out of one hundred, and 
in the remainder it modifies it. The treat- 
ment of small-pox should always be in- 
trusted to a skillful physician, and under 
judicious management it is by no means a 
fatal malady. 


a Little of Everything. 


Apprehension of evil is often worse t) an 
evil itself. 

Have no friend who is morally inferior 
to yourself. 


What is the worst seat a man can sit on? 
Self-conceit. 


He that would enjoy the fruit must not 
gather the flower. 


Man’s superiority over woman consists. 
chiefly in his thinking so. 

Boarding-school Miss—‘ Oh, Charley, I 
expect to graduate next commencement.” 
‘*Graduate! What will you graduate in?” 
“ Why, in white tulle.” 


One of the neatest instances of the mis- 
use of negatives is furnished in a bull of 
Cobbeit’s. In one of his “Rural Rides’ 
he says, ‘‘I saw no corn standing in the 
ricks; a thing 1 never saw before and 
would not have believed it had I not 
seen it.” 


A teacher attending the —— Institute, 
while a discussion was going on about the 
propriety of conceding to patrons in the 
matter of methods of teaching and sub- 
jects to be taught, said: ‘‘ Some likes me to 
teach the earth is round, and some likes it 
flat. I teaches it both ways.” Another, 
being asked what plan he adopted in the 
absence of globes to illustrate the shape of 
the earth, said: ‘‘I show ’em my head.” 


A lady went out shopping, promising her 
little son that she would get him a cocoa- 
nut. She procured one with the husk, in 
which state he had never seenone. On 
arriving at home she gave it to the boy, 
who looked &t it curiously, smiled and laid 
itdown. Presently he said— 

‘* Mother, where's my cocoanut ?” 

“ | just gave it to you,” she replied. 

Taking it up again, he viewed it con- 
temptuously for amomentand exclaimed— 

“That ing acocoanut? I thought it 
was a waterfall.” 
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the entire building will soon b a 
magazine of poison. The poison cannot 
develop itself in a pure and dry atmos- 
phere, hence, the first and most important 
preventive means against this loathsome 
disease is to remove all filth and moisture 
from ———_. The second preventive 
measure Co! in keeping the functions 
of the body active. This can be accom- 
plished by avoiding excesses, by baths, a 
regular diet, and s attention to cleanli- 
ness in ev respect, Third, oy vac- 
cination when properly perform The 
best lymph to be wood tor vaccinating is 
that which is prepared in Germany and 
imported in quills. It should be in- 
troduced by slightly scarifying the arm 
Sioadh “> (not ee brane ly to draw 

applyi e , allowin, 
it to remain watil it entirely dry. Tf the 
first application does not take effect, it 
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J. M. OARNOCHAN, M. D. 
Officer of the Port of New ‘Surgeon-in- 
Manica tank Stake Resp roy 

ured and sold ELASTIC TRUSSCO., 
3 Broadway. New York. ap2>-ly 





SMITH 
ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR 


Just Published, 

THE ONLY FASHION publication that gives the 
styles FULLY ABREAST of THE SKASON. DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY to ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN and LU- 
CID INFORMATION. A Judicious Advertiser. Sub- 
scribe now. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Each Subscriber is Son ge select 
value of HALF A DOLLA 
Clubs. With each pattern = 
which exactly represents the finished 
ing how to put ther. They 
Dressmaking within reach of who can sew. 
They are our own invention, and entirely new. 

Sample ss of — a —_ for $4 and 
each new 


e 
tern they select from it. This offer - At 5 





any pat- 
is made to these 
only who live at a distance, and unable to _— 
our patterus at our rooms, and to one order on) 
Agents Wanted ~oedeer-artg 


4. BURDETTE SMITH, 
ola pustew. New York, 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOM 


MISS J. 8S. STARLING, 
385 Bixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 


Mrs. Miller’s Sanpestan < of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, TTT Broadway, N. Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Im rimmed 
—e Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
tely cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
experience enables me to Hu competition, 
i its b 





Mt RS. s. a OYCE, 
Manufactnrer and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL 
tTHOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, SUPPORTE 
AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No. ag BROADWAY, bet. 33d and 34th sts, and 
233 SIXT! . between 15th and 16th sts, ee York. 
Silk, ¢ routil, yt and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice. 
All cars pass the doo 
P. 8.—The Sixth eveune store will be closed for re- 
pairs until May | next. 


“a e 


Clothes Washer. 


hi +. a hil 
P . 


Tas Machine 





plicity vad great effectiveness. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale, 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 


Agents wanted everywhere for the Bristol Washer 
and the “ perfected" Self-Adjusting 


EUREKA CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Price of Tub and Washer, $7; Wringer, $7 50. 
Address 
Bristol Washing Machine Co, 


14 Park place, New York. 


CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 25th and 26th fts., New York, 





We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing dene in al) the latest veces 





C. A. MEINCKE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stationery, Wedding-Cards Invita- 
tations, etc, 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
C, A. MEINCKE H. R. LOUNSBERY, 
_% Pine street, x. Y 








HE NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION FURNISHRS 

all the local and suburban news to the New York 

city and su’ m papers, and has a bureau for adver- 

tising in as the papers in the Waited ged and Cana- 

it the lowest rates. A GEO, STOUT, 

pg 119 and 121 Nassau Ady te 1 and 2, 
Kew York. 


OB PRINTING.—EVERY DESCRIPTION ‘OF ‘BOOK 
and job printing executed in the best style at the 
» A of the New York Scoot Jovanat, 119 and 121 
Nassau street. es attention paid to the printing 
bilthoada, lette, 


and note heads, card pamphiete. handbills, posters, 
oc engtiing oe the prin ng line that may be 

quired by ee school officers, teachers and scholars. All 
ork di with and at the lowest 








| CEDAR 


TRUNKS 


ERS 





’ RUBBER Goons. SS ee waar 
LADIES sere: is coset sects 
jody in in aiadeam Call or - 


GOODTEAR'S RUBBER Co., Te Broadway, x. ball 


rare -rhdlaps ene Ame PAPER.—Twoto twent: engin 
prove This ‘paper 








ke. Sold 
19 Nassau 





ty *xEW ae associaTion, 
treet, Room 
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LITTLE'S 


RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


‘Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA, 


IN PACT, ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
CONSUMPTION. _ 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pscrorat are, a soothing and controlling 
influence over any cough, promoting sleep, 
allaying the d tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxyems 





of coughing, savigouns the whole system, 
curing the congh, and bequeathing to terity 
one of its greatest blessings —sound lungs; 


thereby insuring immunity from Consumption. 
SOLD sy DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
BATES &CO.PROP! 


425 CANAL ST.NEW-YORK 


AA @8S00Gines 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


Each cake is stamped “ A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 
12, 1867." No other is genuine, 


For the Tollet, Bath, and Nursery this 
Soap has no cqual. It preserves the complexion 
fair, removes all dandruff, ‘tailln the hair soft and 



























silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use. 
It cures chapped handa, pimples, salt —_—— 


frosted feet, burne, all diseases of the cole 2 
ekin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHAVING 
SOAP. This Soap has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of onr first families in this 
city, and throughout the country. It is used ex- 
tensively by our best physicians. Wherever usea 
it has become a household necessity. We advise all 
to try it. For eale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each town. 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York City. 


‘Dr. WOOD'S 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chilis and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Belchings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 
Prepared by Dr. Woop, at the Botanic 
249 Grand St., New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


MILLEN'S 








BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are pared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, and asa medicine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gets 
stimuiant, they are @ most valuable remedy for al 
complaints se from a disordered state of the Lia. 
neys and organs connected therewith, and are the re- 

fore without rut equal a as a curative in all affections peeu- 
har so females. ee oe ee = 
the secre the constituents ote © 
and restoring ‘eet = io to the debi! 


tiona tgection Tosis, 
Gout ond and Sek “Tioatacher teatd besides being @ never-failing 
ppetize: 


PN Hort tor, William Millen, and 
= w! ina 1, + ge or family use, and sold at 
and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
ward by suprose on C. O. D. to any accessible place. 
— by all druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, near 
wery. 





a i. BURKE, 
a rof 
ENGLISH eon, ATS, PASSE-PAR- 


For Drawin geet Prin 
eee |, i, 

t wi wery. 
- XEW YORK CITY. 


etc., 


‘The “Weed 
SEWING 


THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. s ; 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 






sel gee 


25 “Family Favorite ° 
MACHINE. 


ee 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTPLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLEY 


Sews Lace to Leather. Exe- 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Bh Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, 
ing, Fringing, Frizaling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, G@ather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time, 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 





INSTRUCTION, 


WASHINGTON 
4# Bast l4th st.. op 


IRVING ACADEM\ vy, 
ite Lincoln Monument. 

Instruction given in Belles Letters, Elocution, Lan- 
guages, Otject Teaching, Vocal and Instrameutal Mu- 
sic, Bookkeeping and private lessons in Walking and 
Dancing; also, in Wax Flowers, Fine Arts and Pen- 
manship. 

Hours: Weom 6 until 12 a. u., from 1 until 5, and from 


Tuntil 9% P. 

Beteecnees:, Hon. M. H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Southgate and the officers of the Young Men's (hrie- 
tian Licotiatien ; Hon. W. A. Hayw Hon. W. W. 
Peck, Hon. P. C. Wright, Hon. J. W. Mitchell and Hon. 
Samuel J Glassey. Terms moderate, Particular at- 
tention given to the training of school children. 

N. B.—Stammering cur of charge to pupils. 
Signora Bisho offers to instruct gratis, six girls be- 
Jonging to families who have suffered by the Chicago 
fire, and ten belonging & families who have suffered | 
by the Westfield disaste 

SIGNORA N.C, PLETC HER BISHOP, Principal 


The New York Conservatory of Masi 





Has removed from Broadway to 


Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 
CLASSES oe en, ed FORMIKNG in all branches 
of Music and Mod: quages. 
Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND EVENING. 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
torme commencing from date of entrance. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 


Ne. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 


No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., | 
| 
} 








Thereagh instruction. Piano, Violin. 
chestral Instrumenta. Voeal 
Terms, $10, $15, $25. 


| 
Caligraphic Artist. | 


Organ. Or 
Harmony. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 
1151 BROADWAY, Seewern 2th and 27th 
Up Stairs, Room 

Ornamental Lettering, Kngrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles, Kn- 
velopes Addressed, Confidential letters written and 
composed (strictly private), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
andon hand. Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printe 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 
In an IMPROVED FORM of COPY BOOK. 
Patented by N. P. Beers June 7 1870, 
This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction at the same 
price as the old form. Try it. 


"EACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
German, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Mutruat Pian 
Address 
AMERICAN ee CATIONAL UNION, 
». 787 Broadway. New York. 


‘ws’ BUSINESS COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 

owery, cor. © anal. Bookkeepin 
Arith’c, higher Math‘ics, Gram'r, Spelling, French, 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve ‘ge: 
u writing lessons # SO. Ladies taught Bookkeep- 
ing and Corvenpen ence. 


streets, | 


T THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH | 
avenue. opposite © ~—— Institute. Bookkeeping, | 
Writing, Arithmetic, Keadi French and German. 
Ladies’ Department, Day and Eve. Telegraphy taught | 
practically. Demand for Operatora. 





The Highest Cash Price Paid 


FOR 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Important Information. 


WwW. A BAYWARDS, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 


Can be found School Badges and Medala, Eastern Star, 
Daughters of Rebexah, Masouic, Odd Fellows, Knights 
of Pythiaa, Temperance and Society Pins and ( — 
for every nase orgs. Also. Brooches 

Lockets, Chains, Studs — 





————_ 

wea ety. a deli ateany pers Bs y; 

Nickel, os 00; Rubber, est 00 and 3 50 iy A 
y Gold Pens, Ru 


aye SOc each. ened oa 


GEO. F. HAWKES, 66! ageau St, N. ¥. 





Puttons ; tagetber ny everything in the Jewelry 

line. 

HAIR MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 


C#” Designs can be soon by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS, 








Or Jewelry of any description made to order. 


"| JY }HAEL FALIHEE, 


MISCELLANEOUS, . 





Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOoDs, 
FOR BUILDERS, 


Bole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BUTT, which a 


| lows no Screws to be seen, 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 


_febil-ly NEW YORK CITT. 


~ Health, Comfort, Safety and Economy. 
A Water Closet Worthy the Name, 


A LFRED IVERS' 
—A Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorous 
WATER CLOSET, 

A Mvcn anv Lono-xerpep Irrovement. 
This is the only Sei f-acting Water Closet ever Introduced, 
None more simp lc, and none wo durable, 

Of the annoyance, costly repairs, and filthiness of 
our present wuter clovets, the public need not be told 
—experience has taught them, 

This new invention is designed to take the place of 
the best water closets now in use, They have every 
advantage over all others 

THEY WILL NOT I REFZE! —They may be put fa 
the open yard orin a palace or tenement house, thus 
causing the removal and filling up of the filthy and 
obnoxious sinks, and carrying the contents of the 
closets direct to the sewers; they cannot become filthy 
but must always remain perfectly clean, 

THEY DO NOT REQUIRE THE LEAST BUMAN 
AID TO MAKE THEM OPFRATE—There being ne 
cocks, calves, wires, pulls, spring*, cranks, levers, a@ 
anything whatever, for the person using them te 
touch, Consequently cannot be put out of order, 





THEY CANNOT LEAK !—And the inventor will 

| guarantee them to keep perfectly clean with one-half 

the water that muet leak from ell other water closeta, 

USELESS WASTE OF WATEK!If the water 

closets now in use were upon this principle, the in- 

ventor would guarantee a saving to the City of New 
York alone of ten million gallous daily. 

It only needs to be seen to be appreciated, AN in- 
terested are invited to call and examine one in opera. 
tion at the store, ALFRED IVERS, Plumber, vy 

$16 Fourth ave,, bet, 23d and 24th eta, 

Piumbing Work, in all its branches executed in any 
pert of the Union by experienced workmen on reasou- 
able terns, lsy 

E. J. ANNIN, 


Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
(Established 1847.) NEW YORK, 


Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs. Kagies, Speara, 
Balls, Poles, ete., ete., always on band, 





PIANOS, 


DECKER & BROTHERS’ 


FULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


WITH i, Sarre ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEBCKER STREET. 
One Bioek | Kast no Broadway, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1854 
N.B.—We do not advertise any patent humbugs for 
the purpose of blinding the Public, neither have we 
any connection with any house of the same same 
established at a more recent date. 
No. 1. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, 
yre and carved legs wo 
Ko. 2. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, serpentine 
bottom, carved legs . ms 
No. 3. 7 Octaves—Large round corners. molding 
on rim, se apentne bottom, 


carved 


carved legs ..... . pe 

No.4 7 Octavee—Four round corners, back same 

as front, molding on body of 

Cane serpentine bottom, with 

ved le 

No. 5, Th Oct o-lame s doutle 3 round, extra heavy 

molding on body of case, richest 

style of legs and extra carved 
evcceces 4 
All Decker & Brothers’ instruments have thetr full 
tron plate with patent agraffe arrangements, beveled 
tops, ivory front on keys, and bushed holes. Every 
inatrument is warranted for five years from date of 


salc. Termsecasy. Call and examine before purche 
ic tow elsew bere. 


¥. C. LIGHTE & CO. 
Sole successors to Lighte, Newton & Bdbury. 


EsTaBLisuxp 1n 1840, 
¥. ©. LiGuTE, LOUIS ERM, 


Manufacturers of 

FIRST CLASS 

PIANO FOR 
Bole patentees of 

Lighte’s Celebrat.d Patent Insulated Iron 

Frame Highest Premiem at the American 
Werld’s Fair and Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations. 

The F. ©. LIGHTE & CO, PIANO FORTE is ac- 
knowledged by the best musicians and by the mateng 
hewspapers in the United States to be the most perfec 
and most reliable instrument made, They were 
specially selected for the Conservatory of Music of 
New York and are use) in the leading institutions of 
America, both North and South, 

The jury of the last American Institute fair, held in 
New York city, say in their official report awarding us 
the medal: “ No, 479, Piano of F.C. Lighte & Co, is 
the Ist in order of merit and equal to any square 
plano known to us.” 

WAREROOMS: 
(at the old stand), 
421 Broome +) 
between Crosby and 
New You« Crrrt. 

Pisvos to let and for eale on installments; « 
monthly payments taken and applied! to purchase, 

Call and examine or send for circular giving cuts of 
styles and prices, etc, 


TES. 
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¥ Ghats with Young  fotks. 


Puzzles composed by L. Nathaniel 
rete 
No. 1—Diamond Puzzle.—1. A conse- 
ju 2. nie 8. Afruit. 4. A tree. 
, To choose. A poisonous serpent. 
i A consonant. 
Ne. 2—Cross-word Enigma.— 

My first is in rye! but not in cohort, 

My second is in fun, but not in sport, 

My third is in toll, bat not in ring, 

My fourth is in warble, but net ip sing, 

My fifth is in succeed, but not in fail, 

uy sixth is in rain, but not in hail 

seventh isin crust, but not in shell, 

My eighth is in buy, but not in sell. 

And my whole isa tree which grows in 
many a dell. 

No. 8—Double Acrostic.—1. A goddess. 
2. Pictures of fancy. 8. Num 4A 
current of water. 5. A mixture, 6. Used 
in hotels. 7. To disclose. 8. A part of 
speech. My initials and finals name two 


No. 4—Hidden cities in the United States. 
—1,. When I saw the mobI leaped over 
the wall. 2. She meets her beau fort- 
nightly. 8. Did you see Faust in the new 
theatre. 4. After his friend gave him this 
rebuff a loiterer stopped him. 


—— 


EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Massachusetts Board of Education 
close their annual report with the sugges- 
tion that “The State authorize all cities 
and towns having a population of 5,000 and 
more to establish free technical schools.” 
In that State, out of 1,500,000 population, 
250,000, or one-sixth, are engaged in me- 
chanical pursuits. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 


The first annual report of the London 
School Board, just issued, shows that there 
are still 176,000 children between the ages 
of 8 and 13 who attend no school and re. 
ceive no sort of education save that which 
can be picked up in the gutters. Accord- 
ing to the last census the population of Lon- 
don was 8,265,005. The number of chil- 
dren between 3 and 13 was 681,101, of 
whom 106,408 were being educated. ’ Of 
the remaining 574,693 there are now 398,- 
679 attending school. Of those who are 
still without schooling various excuses con- 
sidered reasonable are made. But there 
are about 80,000 fer whom there is not the 
shadow of an excuse to be made for their 
non-attendance except—and it is an impeor- 
tant exception—that sufficient schoel-reom 
has not been provided by the board. The 
report very properly suggests that the Edu- 
cation Department be asked to authorize 
the immediate provisien of schools for 100,- 
000 children. 


One ought, every day, eays Goethe, at 
least to hear a little song, agood poem, 
see afine picture, and if it be possible, to 
speak 4 few reasonable words. 
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A Con. ecticut schoolboy has written a 





compositio.. . 1 the horse, in which he says 
itisan anima. having gs, “one at 
each corner.” 

PUBLICATIONS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorized for use and included in List of Supplies for 
the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
during the year 1872, by tho 
Board of Education. 





GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS, 


FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METIOCS, 


COOLEW’S PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY.« 


SHELDONS OBJECT-LESSONS 


SERIES. 

TENNEWS NATURAL HISTORY 
SERIES. 

HARPER’S PRACTICAL COMPO- 
SITION, 


DAY'S SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c,. 


LORD’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES, 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKs, 
VERE F@€STER’S SERIES OF 
PENMANSHIP, 





A full descriptive list of the above teat-books 
and Catalogue of works of reference may be 
ined on application to the Publishers. 


- HAVE YOU TRIED — 


THE 
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wrecing Copy Books? 
Mevised Copy Books? 
Pens, No, 1? 2737 
Book-keeping ? 
€¥" These are al) Practical Works on Practical Bub- 
Wire Adopted and on the List of Supp! 
Ye r} peices i of Suaplies of the New 


H, W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
756 Broadway, New York, 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Asset, - + = © $2,500,000 


Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - 7 $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


WM. T. HOOKER, .....00ccceeceeseeceeeeeeees President 
EVERETT CLAPP.......00ceeeecereeeee Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM........ - Secretary and Actuary 





HENRY C. CLENCH ........0+000+ Assistant Secretary 





+ ie B. F. AT WOOD'S 


GILRAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR 0 —e DRESSING OF 


It arreste the alas out of the Hair immediately. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pains and Wakefuiness. 
As a Toilet Dressing it is ng ualed. 

The following ¢ cate H. Endemann, Ph. 
D.,  Apalatane eg to the Board of Health: 

wood, M. D.—Sir: I have analyzed ue ur 
vdtiena ‘Balm z e F found it to be a strictly ve ble 
preparation and free —_ pecttatly youre, or injurious 
substance, ‘ou 
f Ensemasn, Ph. D. 


Price, $1. Sold by all druggist: 8. 











FoLDED WHEN NOT IN USE. 


COMBINED MAP AND LESSON CARD ELEVATOR 
AND BLACK BOARD EASEL, ru. January 16, 1872. 
The best thing of = Ro ever made, All Schools 
—_ be eee it. Price with Elevator, 
00. Price without ete $3.00. N. pa aw on 
Manutacturer of School Furniture, No. 
Street, 





SCHEDLER’S 


AMERICAN GLOBES, 


(PATENTED.) 
The most correct and durable, the handsemest and 
cheapest in the market, 
Adopted by the Board of Public Instruction of New 
York and of the principal cities of the Union. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Can be had at the School Furnishing Houses gener- 
ally, and from 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., New York, 
471 Broadway, 
After May 1, No. 524 Broadway, near Spring street, 
Sole ) Agents. 


- WESTON’S ray 


Photgrat and Ferreotype Gallery, 
No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Discount made to classes in Pubiie Schoo 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dis et oe RUNDE PIANOS, ya 
x 


the same to let, 
tow the aa PIANOS, 
mprovements, ‘for 5, cash. A new kin 
of PARLOR ORGAN, the most ‘beautiful style and 
rfect Seve, eves ever r wade, now on exhibition at 481 
way, New Y 


USE THE BEST. 
Established 1830. 
M. L. LEMAN’S 
CELEBRATED STREL PENS AND LEAD PBNCILS 
6 WILLIAM &T. 
Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education. 


DR. WEBBER, 
BSURGRON CHIROPODIST, 
75 BROADWAY, 








Gases without the wees of *Soengbantaoa, Tag 4 
Ww 
Malla, Inflan cd Joints, aod of the roy 








AMUSEMENTS 
woon's M MU: SEUM, 
REAT FAMILY 

CURIOSITIES. ALL 





RESORT. 
PARTS oF Rg WORLD 
on Exhibition from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
The — oe ol 


8 feet 1% inches 





sf q a) silken titan, while 
the eyes are of a delicate pink. 
ete 


TWO PE IN 
DAILY AT 2 ced 8 P. 


A chaste and A Some cusrvstninent given. 
Admission, 30 Idren. 25 cents. 


a ET ane TS 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL MATERIAL, 


REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS 
CHARTS, 
et MAPS, 
NASTIC 
APPARATUS. OBJECT 
APPARATUS, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVEBY SCHOOL,” 


Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
BLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St,, New York. 











The Symmetrer! The Syumetiter! © The Symmetrizer 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 


Frrst. All who find it difficult to maintain an el t oe 

Seconp. All who, from habit or occupation, are exe thameual 

Turrp. All who have dull pains and sense of oppression en thonk te the Chest; also short 

h on attempting full inspiration. 

‘ouRTH. All who have any tendency to bleed at the Lungs. 

Firts. All who have sense of twitching pain in Bock. a frequent desire to 
place both hands.on Hips, to lean back and draw a long breat 

Srxtu. All Professional men, Bookkeepers, Pre Beenry Clerks and others who 
are compelled to bend over the desk. 
jo + anna All persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 

achines. 

Ereuta. All lax-fibred and fast-growing children, school children especially. 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will do well to 
investigate the merits of the Symmetrizer. 

It gives a symmetry to the form, an elasticity to the step and an immunity from 
fatigue that ing else can impart. For sale everywhere; 8 goods and country mer- 
chants, fashionable dress-making, tailoring and clothing establishments will be enabled 
to supply their customers, 

RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS, 

How to be measured: ist, Number of inches around the body close under each 
erm; 2d, Height of party ordering. BANNING & CO., 3 Dey street, 
Manufacturers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on receipt of price. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Trvustesrs, Teacuers, Schoo, Comxurrrees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machmery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 


petition. 
Por pacticulars and catal address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORE. 





Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEKES. 


N. B.—Bleeck« r street and Eighth avenue care pas- 
within one ble«k of the door. 


CARPETS, 
BEDDING, FURNITURE, ETC, 
AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICES, 

Weekly or monthly payments taken. 


J. LYNCH, 
304 West Twenty-ninth 8t., near Eighth Ave. 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 


TERMS BASY. 


KELLY &. CO,, 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 














A LARGE AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


FURNITURE, 
CARPETS and 
BEDDING 
WILL BE FOUND AT 
O’Farrell’s Extensive Warerooms, 
No, 200 Eighth avenue, cor. Twentieth street, N. Y., 


Where these goods are sold_at Very Low Prices either 
FURNITURE. | FOR CASH or ON TIME | BEppINe. 
to suit purchasers. If preferred, payments can be made 
WEEKLY or MONTHLY, 
CARPETS. 


WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 


FRENCH a SPANISH SHOES, 
$1 Broadway, 
Opposite A. T. tery 


1860 TO 1872. 
R. A. OLMSTEAD, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 

Hoop Skirts, Corsets, hers 

781 Broadway, near Tenth street, N. Y. 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 

Headquarters for all the novelties, 
Originator of the celebrated “ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS,” and the only manufacturer 

ote practical skirt of this kind. 


apace. C. MoRAE & CO. 


(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DRE*S TRIMMINGS, 


FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
UIPURE LACE 





NEW YORK. 








D, SHEA, The Clothier, 427 Broome Street, One Block from Broadway. 
Men's and # CLOTHING of 8t; ity it Prices that Defy Competition. The follo 
7 wed wait tee a ont before the let of rig 2: Soe 
200 Winter Overcoats, v: from $ $5 te @25 can, 100 8 oid Pei dow ctye le Drab Overcoats, $8 to 
casks 250 Stylish Pea Jac 


ets. overs 9 ost: + » $12 0 eoek ; ts, 
mere Vests. omen = 100 Toe and Boys’ Overcoats, $4 to 
dmg F A **T large lot slightly damaged will be sold at 


25 Boys’ and Youths’ C 
prices to suit A. 
DRESS COATS FOR BALLS, PARTIES, Mi = SALE AND TO HIRE. 
No trouble to show Goods, and no Pp allowed. always ged or the money 
refunded if desired. 
50 PER CENT. SAVED 
AT 81 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
BY THE USE OF 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 


DR. J. C. SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS, 


NO. 31 BIBLE HOUSE, 
Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. } NEW YORK. 


PIANOS! PIANOS!?! 
CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) © 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best makers, for sale o—- Jor cash, or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase. Repuiring done well and promptly. Call and examine before deciding elsewhere, 
M. M. MERRELL, late Cummings, No. 8. Union Square. 


THE STANDARD SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


OonNst.1 yaimaRy GEOGRAPHY. New edition, with new letter-preds, now maps, and new 


Price 
CORNELL'S. ‘i (NPE ATE aneuratn ¥. Revised to date. Recent changes in boundaries, 
new cens! m bodied. Cink ne ts “ae $1.50. 
CORNELL'S S pUYSICAL GROGRAP IE w Book racing the most recent discoveries 
a theories. Its i)lustrations numerous and beautiful’ pt te, m -< Price, $1.60. 
- Ang thorough, systematic, progressive, practical. Beautiful type, elegant illustrations, re- 
able mane 


These dard Text-Books are used in the jyate schools of New York, Baltimore, Charleston, Detroit, 
and code of the leading cities of the Uni N.Y 
ey and 


piney have Yn been unarimously adopted tor exclusive use in the Public Schools of Oswego, 
Eimira, PY +, also, after vigorous competition on the aw of rival series, for the Public School's of Wash- 
ngion, 
In New fusiand their in more than 200 towns in Maine, % 
Towns in New Hampshire, and 150 forest in M satis. wo qirooty woot introduction into large towns and 


Poe 
cities va without a parallel in the annals of Educational. Literature. 

Thirty towns a Connecticut, and twenty- aed oe the eety: two towns in Rhode Island, have recently 
led by ** Cornell” in ail direc tions. 


adopted this Seri er systems are being 
phies be fi faded solely by their merits. 























6, and ot 
th at iv asked ie that these Geo 
Corre wo is on invited. Al t ene respecting the works will be promptly and fully 
8 0 


answere Catalogues D me \ PPLETO? ON & CO., Publishers, all 


R. STEWART'S 


“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN." 


WOMAN’ 3 FRIEND. 

Alike valuable to ab 
Ages and both Sexes a? 

. THE BEST TONIC and 





 'RENANCIA 


(SHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tas Parepman’s Savines aAnp Trust Company, 


ASSETS OVER $3.500,000., 


4 NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
'o. 185 Breecker Sraeet, New Yor«. 
Ss a — ee ee gy Interest ~ 2 
tificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts strictly 
wideniial. Deposits paid on pemaND, with wise—arising 
" ** Ry rized circulation, or & 
Senpror Crncotan. SAM L, HARRIS, Manager, ba ty condition ot 
Joun J. Zvitte, Cashier. 


WEW y¥ YORK SAVINGS pens. Ne oe EIGHTH 
Avenue aud Fourteenth s Open daily from 
l0a.m.to3P.m™. On Monday, Thoreday 
event m 6 uy SP. Mm. _ Bkcopt Ge Saturday even- 
ae August. Six cent, interest 
llowed A a, --§ bes $5 to $5, Deposits made 


jood ; repairing the 
Ie of the vital forces 
id RESTORING health 
when all other means 
have failed. 
2 NO FEMALE SHOULD 
BE WITHOU' IT! 








" As an aid to Nature, 

pA Shy First of any 1.’ will draw inter ‘end tis Eileen’ Gan 
ts . $2,628,243 60 " of the many and fear- 

Ri Accseuneaccerconsieces. BEN Mm ful forms of Suffering 


and Disease only known 
vy to her sex. 








Ih 
The new kind, ruled for 40 uaea Del po the 
SILICATE Words and Numbers, with « Trade supplied on the 
ruled back for corrections or ‘ most favorable terms.— 
SPELLING )composition, printed heading ‘ TRADE MARK. Cail on or address Ds, 
with space for scholar’s name, boa tow ART, No, 5 Varick = (Sullivan Bi. 
LEAF No, class and date. Size 5x7} Housten and Bleecker sts. eer bottle, One 
- Retail price l0cts. Intro- 1¥ly 
ductory to schools, 6 cts. Sam- 
SLATE. ple sent by mail, post-paid, on SERVANTS 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., "191 Fulton St, N.Y. AND 





SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES sold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or # 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithful domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 


240 Grand street. Second door East ef Bower? 


LADIES’ i: faved to any nee. Cvs CAR 4 
to any address — La 


TRUNK DEPOT, 
On the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER TEE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 
where ladies and gentlemen can supply themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 











a... Call or 
one. . WOOD, 10 Brood way, xT 


JOHN KAVANAGE, Proprietor. 
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